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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


IT Is NOT THE SOIL OF ENGLAND, DEAR AS IT IS TO ME, BUT THE SPEECH, 
THE TRADITIONS, THE SPIRITUAL HERITAGE, THE PRINCIPLES, THE ASPIRA- 
TIONS OF THE BRITISH RACE. 'THEY DO NOT CEASE TO BE MINE BECAUSE 
THEY ARE TRANSPLANTED—MY HORIZON MUST WIDEN, THAT IS ALL. 

I FEEL MYSELF A CITIZEN OF THE EMPIRE. I FEEL THAT CANADA IS 
MY COUNTRY, AUSTRALIA MY COUNTRY, NEW ZEALAND MY COUNTRY, 
South AFRICA MY COUNTRY, JUST AS MUCH AS SURREY OR YORKSHIRE. 
—Lord Milner. 


THe Kine and Queen sailed for Canada in the Empress of 
Australia on May 6. Their Majesties had a tremendous 
send-off from crowds of their subjects, who 
not only lined the route to the station and 
filled the streets of Southampton, but collected 
in places where the train passed, and massed themselves on 
the shore to see the great ship and her escort move out to 
sea. The first three days of the journey were good, but 
rough weather succeeded, and some thousand miles off the 
coast of Canada the Empress of Australia ran into fog so 
thick that she and her escorting vessels had to lay to or 
steam at five knots for nearly forty-eight hours, during which 
time they were in close company with huge icebergs and often 
crunching through icefloes. So thick was the fog that one 
vessel which hailed the Empress of Australia said that she 
had not been able to take her bearings for four days. The 
picture given by various correspondents of the blanket of fog, 
the occasional clear patches which showed icebergs, the 
movements forward and astern to avoid these deadly neigh- 
bours, was very striking. It afforded a parallel to the political 
situation His Majesty’s Ministers are facing here, only in 
this last case the fog is artificial. The minds of older people 
during the voyage of the Empress of Australia went back to 
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pre-wireless days. What anxiety would have been felt at 
the complete disappearance of the Sovereign and his consort 
for two days! The delay caused by conditions in the western 
Atlantic made the King and Queen arrive late in Canada, 
and there was much postponement, rearrangement and 
disappointment. 


THE landing of the King and Queen at Quebec on May 17 
was a really great event, not only in the history of Canada, 
The Welcome but in the British Empire. They were wel- 

comed on board the ship by Mr. Mackenzie 
King, the Federal Prime Minister, to ‘‘ Your Majesty’s 
Realm of Canada,” and they were acclaimed by the vast 
crowds which had assembled on the shore to greet them. 
The King and Queen rose to the occasion, as they always do, 
and the impression they made was as deep as that which they 
received. ‘“‘ Take a good look,” said one observer, “ we'll 
never see anything like this again.”” Great ceremonies had 
been prepared for the landing—the Privy Councillors of 
Canada, the Supreme Court Judges, the Premier of Quebec, 
the Mayor and Council of Quebec, and the Cardinal- 
Archbishop were all there. At the official luncheon Mr. 
Mackenzie King gave the note of this occasion, which 
was at once a vast innovation and a family reunion. 
“To-day, as never before,” he said, “the Throne has 
become the centre of our national life. . . Here too 
you will be in the heart of a family which is your own. . . 
We would have Your Majesties feel that in coming from the 
old land to the new you have but left one home to come to 
another.” That was the right thing to say. The King 
responded in a speech which was broadcast to all Canada. 
“* You in Canada . . . have obtained dominion from sea to sea. 
You are now engaged in. . . consolidating your position from 
the river to the ends of the earth—-from the St. Lawrence to 
the Arctic shores.” The King then turned towards Senator 
Dandurano and addressed him in French, saying, “ C’est le 
melange du nouveau avec l’ancien qui donne la puissance 4 
une cité ou une nation.”” In Quebec old and new meet as 
they do in our own continent. No other Dominion of the 
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British Crown has quite the dramatic and historic appeal of 
Quebec. 


Great crowds and wild cheering have attended the King 
and Queen through Canada, faithfully reported by those 
London papers which have a “ news sense,” 
for the Canadian story, speaking of our own 
people overseas, is a very happy relief from 
the too much Hitler we get in Europe. In England we are 
sick and tired of the troubles made for us by the preposterous 
people in central Europe, and we are thankful to hear about 
something else. The Royal progress on the other side of 
the Atlantic gets us away from our troubles, and shows us 
a land where people can acclaim their sovereigns and get on 
with their private lives without looking over their shoulders 
all the time. After Ottawa, where the visit had been cur- 
tailed, and was therefore very much packed with ceremony 
and festivity, the King and Queen started on their journey 
to the West. The Sovereigns are carrying all before them. 
Their affability, their simplicity, their kindness and their 
interest are everywhere commended, while the Queen’s 
charming looks and graceful manners win all hearts. 
One of the great events of the stay at Ottawa was the laying 
of the foundation stone of the new Courts of Justice, where 
the Queen made a speech, which was broadcast all over the 
Empire by means of a record. Her Majesty spoke in English 
and in French. On May 21 the tour to the West began, 
stops being made at Kingston, Toronto and Winnipeg. At 
Winnipeg the King made an Empire Day speech which was 
broadcast to the Empire. Regina, the gate of the West, was 
reached on May 25. 


Loyal | 
Enthusiasm 


On April 26 the Government announced a momentous change 
of policy. In reply to a question the Prime Minister said 
pam that in view of the new liabilities Great Britain 

had recently assumed, he proposed to adopt 
“a measure of compulsory military training.” He would 
therefore introduce on an early date a Bill giving power to 
call up men between the ages of 20 and 21. The training 
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to be for six months and to be given in this country. On the 
same day the Prime Minister said that he also proposed to 
alter the antiquated laws governing British mobilisation, 
He was going to introduce a Bill—which has since become 
law—to simplify procedure no longer suitable to our times, 
Readers of The National Review need no introduction to the 
topic of conscription. Compulsory military training has been 
advocated in this magazine for the better part of forty years, 
as necessary to the security of the State. It is with a feeling 
of devout thankfulness that we welcome the new policy, 
which shows that the Prime Minister has at long last realised 
the need for this defensive measure. Criticism can easily 
be made of the scheme, the method of its announcement and 
other matters, but the first thought of everyone who realises 
the fearful nature of the dangers we are facing is of relief. 
Our men now have a chance to show what they are made of. 
At any rate the British people will not be shot sitting. 


Havine begun to move, the Government lost no time. The 
first news that we were to have compulsory military service 
Th . was given on April 26. The resolution approv- 
e Resolution . al é 
ing the principle was moved on April 27. 
“That this House . . . regards such a system as necessary 
for the security of the country and the fulfilment of the 
undertakings recently given to certain countries in 
Europe. ...” Mr. Chamberlain felt obliged to defend 
himself from the attacks of members of the Opposition, 
who accused him of breaking pledges. He could have spared 
himself this. The Socialists want to fight all the time, and 
with as many enemies as possible, but without weapons or 
men. They are out of court. The moment Mr. Chamberlain 
was converted to compulsion his own devoted and numerous 
followers were certain to go after him. They went with him 
to Munich and back—surely the longest political journey 
ever taken—they would not boggle at military training, 
although the bulk of them have given the policy little help. 
One passage in his speech on April 27 was arresting. He had 
pledged himself not to introduce conscription in peace time 
on April 1, 1936, and February 17, 1938, because “ at neither 
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of those times was war imminent,” and he repeated this 
pledge on March 29 this year, because “‘ no one in the Govern- 
ment at that time ”’ (on March 29) “‘ had any idea that we should 
be introducing proposals of this kind ” (our italics). ‘‘ Surely,” 
said the Prime Minister in a later passage of his speech, “ it 
is not necessary to remind the House that even since March 29 
the situation has radically changed.” The amazing sentence 
gives the measure of the Government’s ignorance of the 
European situation. War was imminent in 1936 when 
Germany marched into the Rhineland, war was brought 
even nearer in 1938 by the rape of Austria and our Munich 
surrender. All these things led to March 15 and the final 
absorption of Bohemia. However, better late than never. 
British Ministers have been pushed and heaved by the public, 
and a handful of civil servants and Pressmen, into more or 
less the right position. It is much to be thankful for. The 
resolution was passed by 376 votes to 145. 


Tue Military Training Bill was brought before the House 
of Commons on May 4, a week after the first announcement 
had been made. Introducing it, the Prime 
Minister said that there would probably be 
some 200,000 men available for training this 
year. If the scheme runs for three years 800,000 men are 
hoped for. The Bill applies to “‘ every male British subject 
of the requisite age who is not ordinarily residing in one of 
the Dominions, Colonies or Mandated Territories.”” Ex- 
ceptions include soldiers and territorials enlisted before April 
27, as well as the unfit and those shirkers who can get them- 
selves classed as “conscientious objectors.” These last 
would appear to be the only persons the Socialists really care 
for. One passage marred the Prime Minister’s statement. 
Ulster is passionately anxious to be treated as England, 
Scotland and Wales are treated, but Mr. Chamberlain has 
allowed the will of Mr. de Valera to prevail. Mr. de Valera 
forbade Ulster to have conscription and he is to have his way. 
Bad behaviour has once more paid the Southern Irish. In 
the House of Commons the opposition to the Militia Bill 
came from the Socialists, who are willing to wound and yet 


The Militia 
Bill 
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afraid to strike—and half of the fourteen Liberals. The 
other half was led by Mr. Lloyd George, who gave his 
full support to the principle of compulsion. 


Mr. Liuoyp GEoRGE said that, as he was one of those who 
have perpetually urged the Government to stand up to the 
marauding States, “‘ when they [the Govern. 
ment] ask for powers and means... . I feel 
in duty bound to support them.” So far as 
he had followed the discussion, there was no challenge on 
principle : 


Mr. 
Lloyd George 


It is not a Conservative measure. The largest conscript army in 
Europe—in the world—is a Communist army. ... I do not agree 
that the conscript does not fight just as well as the volunteer. One 
of the greatest defences ever made in the world, the defence of Verdun, 
was conducted by a conscript army. It was an army mainly of con. 
scripts that checked the terrible attack which the German Army 
made upon us in March, 1918. ... It was a conscript army that 
stormed the Hindenburg Line. ... There is no justification for sug- 
gesting that conscripts cannot fight for ideals. ... You have to 
defend freedom. ... But you cannot defend the freedom of the 
world to the limit of the Super-tax and then let it drop. You cannot 
even do it to the limit of those who are willing. ... Voluntary 
effort . . . is only successful after the emergency has arisen. 


Mr. Lloyd George then told a curious story, to which we 
refer later. It was that in 1911 he became a convert to com- 
pulsory military service, and consulted Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Balfour. But if he had given a public word of encourage- 
ment to Lord Roberts, who was then running a campaign 


for military compulsion, how different our history would 
have been ! 


Mr. Liuoyp GrorGE has forgotten his share in producing the 
present situation. He has forgotten his attacks on France 

15 years ago, and his bolstering up of Germany 
> sebong and after the peace, forgotten his League of Non- 

sense and his internationalism, but when he is 
out of office he sees very clearly what is wrong, and his shrill 
indictment of the Government’s delays had only too much 
point. He drew a strategic map : Spain has joined the Axis; 
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Russia is not yet an ally. We have given pledges which 
cannot be redeemed at present. 
“* What do we offer?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ To build more armaments, 
and to provide 200,000 conscripts in leisurely instalments of 50,000. 
Did the General Staff advise the Government before they entered 
into these commitments that they were safe, that they were redeem- 
Sr Ba 
In the East the speaker followed the Japanese march towards 
French possessions. Last time we fought, Japan was our 
ally. And he said : “‘ Have you already forgotten Munich ? ” 
Ministers had— 


“. . . dawdled over the rebuilding of our Air Fleet and over armaments. 
They dawdled with the Ministry of Supply, which everybody realises 
is an essential part of any great scheme of rearmament. They dawdled 
for three years before they accepted it.” 


The Second Reading of the Militia Bill was passed on May 8 
by 387 votes to 145, and went into Committee, where the 
factious Socialist Opposition kept the House until 5.15 a.m. 
the next morning, it was passed before Parliament rose. 


THE Liberals decided at once not to break the patriotic 
front by fighting the Government’s Military Service Bill 
in the country. But the Socialists want to 
wound without fighting. They know they 
cannot stop the measure, and in revenge for having to 
swallow a Bill so distastefully equalitarian they are trying 
to push all sorts of Socialist nostrums through on its back. 
The cartoonist, Low, who is a Socialist when he is not a 
Communist, pictured the aim of his parties in the Evening 
Standard on May 12. The drawing showed Colonel Blimp, 
sitting at a table in uniform, all ready to take on recruits (in 
passing it should be remarked that when there is a job of 
patriotic work to do Colonel Blimp is always there), to him 
enters a recruit, marked 20-21, and behind him is a crowd 
of male and female relatives labelled No profits from arms, 
More education chances, Democratic rights, The vote at 18, 
and other slogans. This cartoon, which is one of Low’s 
cleverest, is cailed His Family Came Too. Now the fact that 
a young man is called upon to defend his country has—as 
Low perfectly well knows—nothing to do with all these things, 


Trying It On 
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but he and his fellow Socialists see a chance of floating some 
of their derelict and water-logged vessels on the tide of 
patriotism, which is now flowing. We think this is as immoral 
as it would be if the Mosleyites tried to put Fascism across 
because the country is in danger, in fact The Economist, 
that extremely radical weekly, said something of this kind 
in their issue of May 13, when in an article headed Con. 
scription of Wealth they spoke of this Socialist demand for 
a capital levy :— 

Proposals for the conscription of wealth (as for the conscription of 
men) should be judged solely by their efficacy in meeting the needs 
of the State. . . . There is nothing in the needs of war finance or in the 
demand for the “ conscription of wealth ’’ that justifies a tax on property 
as such. Just as it would be wrong to use the conscription of men 
to build an authoritarian State, so it would be wrong to use the con- 
scription of wealth as a step to the Socialist state.”” [Our italics.] 


That could not be better said. 


THE Socialists and Liberals on the whole have made a very 
poor show over compulsory service. Ignoring the fact that 
, compulsion for military service, like compulsion 

or dtanl Work £°F taxation and education, is the practice in 
all European democracies, they have thrown 

as much grit into the wheels as possible. When their official 
associations decided not to oppose the Government’s Bill, 
Socialists and Liberals threw their weight into the campaign 
against compulsion being waged by the Peace societies in the 
by-elections. These societies act as Herr Hitler’s fifth column. 
The excuse given by the opponents of the measure is that 
they disapprove of Munich. A great many people disapproved 
of Munich, but they have been glad to see another line taken, 
and wish to make this successful, which it cannot be without 
an army. What the Socialists do not tell us is how our new 
commitments can be implemented without an army, and how 
we can get an army and maintain it without compulsion. 
M. Blum came to England in order to express the congratula- 
tions of French Socialists to British Socialists on the new 
move. He spoke in vain of his old thesis, the international 
solidarity of the working classes. Our Attlees and Green- 
woods are only international when being so is likely to damage 
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British interests, and M. Blum went back to France having at 
least learned that. The most curious reading was afforded 
last month by the pages of Hansard, for while Mr. Chamberlain 
was hunted by Socialists and Liberals from Amoy to Madrid, 
questions, literally by the hundred, being asked as to why the 
British Navy or Army was not defending this place or that ; 
directly the Militia Act was discussed, the same men became 
the advocates of obstruction. No one can read Hansard 
without being struck by the narrowness of the Socialists in 
great matters. 


Events this year have moved so quickly that we hardly 
realise their order, nor how rapid have been the attacks 

of our enemies, and our replies to them. 
or ge Here are the dates of the more important 
events : 


On Fesruary 6 this year the Prime Minister gave a 
pledge to France : 
“. . . Any threat to the vital interests of France, from whatever 
quarter it comes, must evoke the immediate co-operation of this 
country.” 
In support of this pledge the War Office proposed that the 
future Expeditionary Force should be raised to 19 divisions, 
13 of these to be Territorial. 

On Marcu 15 the Germans seized Bohemia and Moravia. 

On Marcu 22 the Germans took Memel. 

On Marcu 31 the Prime Minister gave a pledge to Poland. 
If Poland were attacked in such a way as made it necessary 
for her, in her own view, to resist, ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government 
would feel themselves bound at once to lend the Polish 
Government all support in their power.” By this time arrange- 
ments had been made to double the Territorial Army. 

On Aprit 7, Albania was attacked and occupied by Italy. 

On Aprit 13 the Prime Minister gave formal assurances 
to the Greek and Roumanian Governments that if they were 
attacked we would lend them support. 

On Aprit 26 the Prime Minister adopted conscription. 

Thus, in one commitment after another, we are pledged 
on a huge scale. If the storm bursts over Europe in any 
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direction from the volcanic centre which has been created 
on the continent, we are heavily involved. In a recent speech 
Mr. Hore-Belisha asked us to compare our commitments 
with our military strength. We do so with wonder at British 
Ministers for having waited so long before beginning to build 
an Army. 


Our Regular Army has an establishment of 224,000 men. 
It is not up to strength (at the end of April it was 20,000 
below strength). The Territorial Field Army 
has an establishment of 325,000 men, and this, 
owing to good recruiting, is getting near 
strength, but the new recruits are untrained. The anti- 
Aircraft Defence Force has an establishment of 96,000, and 
it is nearly at strength. Speaking of these figures in the 
House of Commons recently, Mr. Hore-Belisha pointed out 
that they indicate our shortage of trained men. They do, 
indeed, and they also show the astonishing delays of the 
Government, and their failure to understand national needs, 
Mr. Hore-Belisha said : 

‘We shall fill the ranks in time. We shall train the men in time.” 
Yes, but who is going to settle the time when they will be 
wanted ? Not Mr. Hore-Belisha. The speech was on the 
Compulsion Bill, which he was commending to the House. 
“It is only a little one,” he said in effect, and he dwelt on 
the value of training which the men called up would get by 
reason that they would be trained with the Army. That is so. 
The Militia, when it is called up—the date has been fixed for 
July 1—will go into the hands of men accustomed to dealing 
with recruits and teaching them their business. If we get 
the first 50,000 men called up in peace time, we shall see the 
wonderful process of raw lad transformed into upstanding 
fellow, which is one of the miracles worked by drill and 
discipline. 


Our Military 
Forces 


It is interesting to compare our recent commitments in 
Europe with the war aims described by Mr. Lloyd George, 
, then Prime Minister, at a meeting at the 
W > > 
- Queen’s Hall, London, on August 4, 1917. 
Here are some of his points :— 
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‘We mean to stand by the French democracy to the death in the 
demand they make for a reconsideration of the great wrong of 1871, 
when, without any regard to the wishes of the population, two French 
provinces were torn from the side of France and incorporated in the 
German Empire.” 

“An independent Poland, comprising all those Polish elements 
who desire to form part of it, is an urgent necessity for the stability of 
Western Europe.” 

“Genuine self-government on true democratic principles to those 
of Austro-Hungarian nationalities who have long desired it.” 

“ The satisfaction of the legitimate claims of the Italians for union 
with those of their own race and tongue.” 

“ Justice to men of Rumanian blood and speech in their legitimate 
aspirations.” 

“The passage between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea to be 
internationalised and neutralised.” 

“ Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine, to be entitled 
to a recognition of their separate national conditions.” 

“The German Colonies to be held at the disposal of a Conference 
whose decisions must have primary regard to the wishes and interests 
of native inhabitants of such Colonies.” 

** There must be reparation for injuries done in violation of Inter- 
national law. The Peace Conference must not forget our seamen and 
the services they have rendered to and the outrages they have suffered 
for the common cause of freedom.” 


We see that the Settlement at Versailles adhered closely to 
the above demands. The fault of the Treaty was not that 
it was harsh—it was very lenient—but that when it was once 
signed it was forgotten by us, so that we gave little help 
towards enforcing it. The appeasement policy, for which 
Mr. Chamberlain—quite wrongly—gets the blame, was 
started by Mr. Lloyd George, and continued by his successors. 
It led us to Geneva, Locarno, and ultimately Munich, after 
which the British awoke to the fact that surrender to German 
demands, such as we have been making for 18 years, was 
fatal. 


THE Government is being pushed along the path which 
leads gradually to security. It has been no light task to 
get them to accept conscription, and we have 
been even less fortunate over food production 
and the right use of the land, but even here 
there is some progress. We are to have no increase in food 


Food 
Production 
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production this autumn, but we are to be allowed to hope 
for an increase in the autumn of 1940—unless we are knocked 
out first. On May 3rd, Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, the 
Minister of Agriculture, made the following statement in the 
House of Commons : 

An expansion of home food production would necessarily involve 
an increase in the arable area obtained by means of a ploughing-up 
campaign. The particular crops, the production of which we should 
have to expand, would depend on a number of circumstances including 
the season of the year when an outbreak of war occurred, the situation 
in regard to food reserves in this country, and overseas supplies, and 
the suitability of the newly ploughed land for particular crops, whether 
for human consumption or for feeding-stuffs for our livestock which 
provide vital supplies of milk and meat. ... To assist farmers to 
improve the potential productivity of such land the Government pro- 
pose to ask Parliament to authorise the payment of contributions of 
£2 per acre in respect of permanent grass ploughed up after this announce. 
ment and before September 30th, 1939, and brought into a state of 
cleanliness and fertility by re-seeding, or by fallowing or sowing to an 
approved crop with a view to re-seeding. . . . Applicants will be 
required to satisfy the Departments that the land has been down to 
grass for not less than seven years. No payment will be made in 
respect of areas of less than two acres, and fractions of less than half an 
acre will be disregarded. 

That is clear and straightforward. It is calculated that 


some 250,000 acres will be ploughed under the scheme. 


THE figure of 250,000 was mentioned as likely to be ploughed, 
under the scheme. We cannot judge whether this is accurate 
or what will be the state of the land so ploughed, 
for this last depends upon cultivation. The 
best way of clearing land of weeds is to plant potatoes. 
A quarter of a million acres of potatoes would obviously be 
more than we want, but we beg the Board of Agriculture to 
relax the penalties provided by the Potato Board, which 
make it impossible to grow more potatoes than our present 
specified requirements. The Government are assuming that 
we shall not have war this year. Is it a safe position to 
take up? Surely a good stock of potatoes would be worth 
having! An East Anglian correspondent writes to us on this 
matter, and we beg Conservative Members to point out that 
the only crop which can still be planted is the potato crop. 


It is Not Enough 
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Pigs do well on potatoes, and chickens can be partly fed on 
them also. With regard to chickens and pigs, something ought 
surely to be done to get the pig back into the cottage sty. 
Thirty years ago he flourished there, but was finally sup- 
pressed when cottagers were not allowed to kill their own 
beasts. True, the butcher will buy the pigs, but he pays very 
little, and he will also collect and kill and return, but he 
charges 5s. for this, and 5s. which is cheerfully spent on a 
Saturday outing is still thought to be a large sum in the 
household budget. 


‘On April 28 Herr Hitler made a speech on which he had 


evidently spent much time and care, in answer to President 
: Roosevelt’s. It was a triumph of the demagogic 
a art, and was designed with great skill to 
inflame his home audience while bewildering 

his foreign hearers. It illustrated his use of false statement 
as set out in Mein Kampf. “A big lie,” he says in that 
curious book, “‘ will be believed.””> He made the usual strong 
attacks upon England. He was silent on Russia, a country 
whose power he covets and whose ruler he secretly envies. 
Herr Hitler denounced his own Treaty with Poland, and 
he threw over the Anglo-German Naval Agreement. It 
should be noted that the Treaty with Poland was for a definite 
number of years, and that the Anglo-German Naval Agree- 
ment had no clause permitting denunciation. With the 
same breath in which he announced the breaking of these 
treaties he offered to make new ones, but this offer has not 
been taken seriously except by his faithful British garrison, 
who rushed to the columns of The Times to beg us to listen to 
their Fiihrer. The reason for German denunciation of the 
Naval Agreement is because Germany has exceeded the 
quota allowed by it, and this was bound to be found out. 
The Agreement has served its purpose of hoodwinking our 
Ministers during a time when this was useful to the Reich. 
Now the mask is off. By the terms of the Agreement we 
had kept the German Admiralty informed of our naval con- 
struction. Now they get these figures from Italy, to which 
country we give them by reason of the Treaty of London. 
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Members of Parliament might get this leakage stopped. 
Herr Hitler’s attack on Poland was far more vehement than 
the attack even on England. For the moment Poland is one 
of his main objectives. He wants to see Poland’s disruption, 
and to take into his keeping nearly the whole of that country, 
The usual paraphernalia of anti-Polish propaganda, massed 
German troops on the frontier, “incidents”? and other 
Hitlerian extravaganzas are in full swing as we write. 


THREE answers were given to Herr Hitler, who had spoken 
on April 28. We give them in the order of their dates, 
Colonel Beck answered in the name of the 
Poles on May 5. His speech was admirable in 
tone as well as in matter, and he restored the 
chronology of recent happenings, which had been falsified by 
Herr Hitler. The Pact between Poland and Germany had 
been negotiated by him with Herr Hitler in 1934. It wasa 
Non-aggression Pact, and its denunciation, said Colonel Beck, 
was therefore not without significance. Herr Hitler had said 
that he denounced the Polish Pact because Great Britain 
had guaranteed Polish nationhood. This also is significant. 
Colonel Beck’s statement about Danzig was of the highest 
importance, and may be said to have set the European scene. 
The Free City had been in existence for centuries, during 
which time German merchants made their living in organising 
the port as an outlet for Polish trade. Its existence depends, 
and has always depended, on Poland, which has always 
respected the ideas and culture of the German majority in 
the city. Lately the Nazis have politically captured the 
town, and Herr Hitler demands possession of Danzig. ‘“‘ Does 
he want to bar Poland from the Baltic?” asked Colonel 
Beck. In regard to the so-called Corridor, which is the old 
province of Pomorze, there are hardly any Germans there 
(9 per cent. is the figure). Colonel Beck pointed out that 
ever since Poland was reconstructed in 1919 Germany has 
had every privilege in Pomorze itself : 


Colonel Beck 
Replies 


“* We have allowed Germans to travel without passports or Customs 
formalities to East Prussia . . . the question arises what is the real 
aim ? (of Germany).” 
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And Colonel Beck concluded his clear and moderate speech 
by saying : 


“Peace is a valuable and desirable thing. Our generation, which 
bled severely in wars, surely deserves a period of peace. However, 
peace, like almost all things in this world, has its price—high and 
definable. We in Poland do not know the conception of peace at 
any price.” 

After the raucous and prolonged yellings of the chosen leader 
of the German people, Colonel Beck’s quiet tones were doubly 


effective. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S reply was delayed for some days. He 
had actually answered Herr Hitler before he spoke by an- 
nouncing the conscription of British youth. 
There was a great deal of comment at the date 
of this announcement, and Mr. Chamberlain 
was criticised for not having consulted the Socialist leaders. 
It would have been better had he done this, but his main 
concern was to forestall Herr Hitler. News, which could be 
relied upon, had come through that on April 28 the latter was 
going to publicly forbid Great Britain to adopt conscription. 
Therefore, on April 26, the Prime Minister made his announce- 
ment. His verbal reply to the German speech was not made 
until May 11, when he addressed a big Albert Hall meeting 


of Conservative Women Workers. 

“. . . If an attempt were made to change the situation by force 
in such a way as to threaten Polish independence, that would inevitably 
start a general conflagration in which this country would join... . 
I want to make it quite plain that we are not prepared to sit by and 
see the independence of one country after another successively 
destroyed. ... 

“Such attempts in past times have always encountered our resist- 
ance, and it is because there can be no rest, no security in Europe until 
the nations are convinced that no such attempt is contemplated that 
we have given the assurances to Poland, to Rumania, and to Greece, 
which have been so warmly welcomed by them.”—{Daily Telegraph 
Report. ] 


This is adequate. If it lacks enthusiasm we must remind 
ourselves that Mr. Chamberlain has a gift for understatement. 
It would have been more effective had he not devoted a 
large part of his speech to begging Herr Hitler not to think 
that he was, or could be, encircled. Herr Hitler’s encircle- 


Mr. Chamber- 
lain Answers 
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ment talk is for home consumption, and Mr. Chamberlain 
should welcome it as a sign that his policy of standing firm jg 
meeting with success. 


On May 11 Monsieur Daladier addressed the Chamber of 
Deputies, and was tumultuously applauded from left to right, 

His speech has a sincere ring and truly repre. 
nS SS tal the great country of which he is the 
First Minister. After speaking of the solidarity of France 


and England, and the various diplomatic moves of Colonel 
Beck, he said : 


“France has no hatreds. She has, on the contrary, a genuine 
sympathy for the peoples of other lands. She knows, from long 
experience, that war would not resolve the present problems, that, 
on the contrary, it would make their solution harsher and more costly, 
. . . The peoples know perfectly well—we are proud to say this— 
that France does not menace them, that she desires to collaborate 
with all and dominate none. We do not need to ask for testimonials 
that we do not intend aggression. It is long since France made her 
peace with the world. . . . We want peace and the respect of every- 
one’s rights. Violence and threats can only lead Europe to disaster. 
In common with other States who wish to survive we are resolute in 
opposing them.” 


And turning inwards towards France M. Daladier said that 
France had regained her balance internally. There were, in 
that free country, now no industrial difficulties (a total of 
13 men in all France were on strike). French people had 
accepted every sacrifice necessary for their country : 


“‘T want from this Tribune to render homage to the patriotism of 
the workers of France, to those in the country, those in the town, 
those who have been called to the colours, and those who will perhaps 
be recalled to them to-morrow... .” 


And he ended by saying that France would not be demoralised 
by the present alternate threats or offers. This new form 
of warfare could not wear her out : 

‘“* We know that we have to defend our country and our liberties, 
our beliefs, our ideal of human dignity. If a just and equal peace is 
wanted, we are ready to make it. If peace is attacked the weight of 
our arms shall be felt. If, neither at peace nor war, attempts are made 
to wear us out, we shall resist as long as it is necessary.””-—Journal des 
Debats. 


That is the authentic voice of France. 
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Notuine better has happened since we began going downhill 
in 1921 than the Anglo-Turkish Agreement, which the Prime 
Minister announced to the House of Commons 
The Agreement 44 the country on May 12. We give Mr. 
with Turkey : 7 
Chamberlain’s statement as he spoke it. Every 
word is of importance :— 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Turkish 
Government have entered into close consultation, and the discussions 
which have taken place between them and which are still continuing 
have revealed their customary identity of view. 

2. It is agreed that the two countries will conclude a definite long- 
term agreement of a reciprocal character in the interest of their national 
security. 

3. Pending the completion of the definitive agreement, His Majesty’s 
Government and the Turkish Government declare that in the event 
of an act of aggression leading to war in the Mediterranean area they 
would be prepared to co-operate effectively and to lend each other all 
aid and assistance in their power. 

4, This declaration, like the proposed agreement, is not directed 
against any country, but is designed to assure Great Britain and Turkey 
of mutual aid and assistance should the necessity arise. 

5. It is recognised by the two Governments that certain matters, 
including the more precise definition of the various conditions which 
would bring the reciprocal engagements into operation, will require 
closer examination before the definitive agreement can be completed. 
This examination is proceeding. 

6. The two Governments recognize that it is also necessary to ensure 
the establishment of security in the Balkans and they are consulting 
together with the object of achieving this purpose as speedily as 
possible. 

7. It is understood that the arrangements above mentioned do not 
preclude either Government from making agreements with other 
countries in the general interest of the consolidation of peace. 


8. A similar declaration is being made in Angora this evening. 
[Official Report.] 


Mr. Attlee at once, and very properly, asked whether the 
Agreement would be followed by staff talks, and was told 
that these must wait. The announcement was received in 
Turkey with enthusiasm. The Turks are our old friends and 
have—in the past—been our Allies. 


THe Agreement with Turkey is of the first importance. 
Without Turkey’s help we could not assist Rumania at all, 
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and we should find our pledge to Greece hard to implement, 
Now, in the event of war, we are certain of the southern 

shores of the Mediterranean, with the excep. 
Poet Sie tion of Libya and Spanish Morocco. Two a 
the gates of the inland sea are thus secure, the third, the 
Straits of Gibraltar, still threaten, from the African as well 
as the European side, our lines of communication, both in 
the Mediterranean and along the Atlantic route. But it is 
not too much to say that we were in a very different position 
at the end of May to what we were in at the end of March, 
We must give honour where honour is due for this change of 
scene. In the first place we owe it to our re-armament, which 
has restored something of our old prestige, and in the 
second place to our diplomacy, which has been at its very 
highest during the last two months. This is not the time to 
speak of individuals, but in the future we shall hear of the 
work done in silence at the Foreign Office and of the men who 
have steadily toiled for our salvation in the teeth of all 
discouragement. When the story of 1937-39 comes to be 
written, we shall also hear of the faithful Secret Service, 
whose work has never been better than during these fateful 
years. 


THE results of the change in British foreign policy are far 
reaching, while the increase of our naval and air strength 
has given courage to other nations. A striking 
instance of this is seen in the Scandinavian 
answer to Herr Hitler’s recent effort to draw 
Northern Europe into his orbit. On April 28 he announced 
his readiness to conclude non-aggression pacts with his 
neighbours, and during May negotiations were opened by the 
German Government with Estonia, Latvia and Finland, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark. The answers from the 
Norwegian, Swedish and Finnish Governments were made 
public on May 18. They have refused the offer, for they 
prefer to maintain the principle of neutrality and complete 
independence. They do not intend to conclude such an 
agreement as that proposed with any country, they have 
only just shaken off League commitments and they do not 
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intend to take on any others. Denmark had not on May 18 
ventured to give her answer. Her Government was said— 
by Berlin—to be ready to agree to their request. In former 
numbers of this REVIEW we have seen what the pressure on 
Denmark has been. Held at the trade pistol point ‘‘ your 
money or your life,” Denmark has parted with her life. This 
decision is bitterly commented on in Sweden, but we cannot 
be very surprised at it when we reflect upon the dangers run 
by all Germany’s neighbours. 


Aut through the last part of April and during most of May 
we were engaged in negotiations with Russia in order to see 
if that powerful Slav country would join 
with us in our effort to protect Poland and 
other States on Germany’s eastern frontier. 
Early in the proceedings M. Litvinoff dropped out. We 
shall not pretend to regret this. M. Litvinoff’s career, first 
as Moseivitch, then as Finkelstein, and lastly as the Geneva 
fan, never inspired us with any confidence. He has vanished 
mysteriously in the modern Russo-Germanic way, and all 
we know is that he is not there and that his place has been 
taken by M. Molotoff, of whom little is known. The Socialists 
have made great anti-Government play with the delay to 
come to an understanding with Russia, and there is no 
doubt that there has been indecision. What is certain is that 
Russia is driving a stiff bargain because she knows that 
Poland will be hard put to it to win through without Russian 
backing. One of the difficulties of the situation is that 
Poland has had bitter experience of Russia. It is not nineteen 
years since she was invaded by the Soviet army, and she 
has not forgotten this, nor her years under Russian rule. 
All the same the Poles know that the present threat only 
comes from Germany, which country proposes to absorb 
not only the former Prussian and Austrian provinces, but to 
carry the Reich up to and including Greater Poland with 
Warsaw. This presents us with much more than the 
Danzig problem, although the Poles cannot live without that 
once free city, and if the Germans take it by violence or 
crookery, Poland will fight, whether she herself is invaded or 


The Russian 
Affair 
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not. At this moment a flame of patriotism is burning jn 
Polish breasts, collections are being made in every village for 
patriotic purposes, and anyone who knows how desperately 
poor the Poles are will know what this means. During all 
last month the servile German press was serving up anti- 
Polish atrocity items to the inhabitants of Germany, who 
get no news except what is approved by Goebbels & Co. 


THE absence of official information about the course of the 
Russian negotiations does not mean that we know nothing 
about them. Enough has become public pro. 
perty for us to be able to describe some part 
of what has occurred. The opening proceed. 
ings were marked by the disappearance of M. Litvinoff, and 
Stalin’s distrust of Geneva was also shown by his refusal to send 
a special envoy to the League meeting held on May 22. Our 
Russian pourparlers began by our asking Russia whether she 
would consider giving the same promises as we had done to 
Poland and Rumania. Russia was not willing to do this. 
Stalin thought that the only useful thing would be a triple 
alliance of England, France and Russia. We boggled over 
this. Certain of our Ministers have the Geneva complex, 
and Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir John Simon are still powerful 
members of the Government and they are to be found 
on the wrong side of most great questions. In so gravea 
matter as the forming of a military alliance with France and 
Russia, powerful and skilled debaters in the Cabinet can 
always hold up decisions. The matter might have gone on 
until Herr Hitler chose to strike, had not the impatience 
manifested in the House of Commons on May 19 shown the 
Whips that further delay was not dangerous only to the 
country but also to the Government. At the same time 
strong pressure came from Paris, Mr. Chamberlain was 
adjured to lose no more time. Russia would have an 
alliance or nothing. “ Nothing” meant that Germany's 
move to the East could not be checked. M. Daladier begged 
Lord Halifax to come to Paris, and this visit, which took 
place on May 20, was very important and some very plain 
speaking occurred. The Russian point of view is under- 
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standable. They believe that only by a hard and fast 
alliance between the three great powers can Germany be 
checked. They would not play at “collective security,” 
what they want is just security. 


OnE significant accompaniment of our talks with Russia, 
which lasted over six weeks, was the “ appeasement ”’ push 
made by correspondents to The Times. These 
letters bore the taint of defeatism all over 
them. It is true that they were very well answered by Lord 
Cranborne, Lord Astor and others, but the persistence of the 
stream, and the way in which they faced the reader when he 
opened his paper, showed that powerful influences were at 
work. The Germans, who, like other people, very easily 
believe what they want to, at once said that British 
Ministers were preparing a Runciman coup for Poland. 
They even allowed it to be inferred that the British 
Government had approached Berlin during their Russian 
negotiations to ask them whether England and Germany had 
really not better make friends, intimating that they did not 
much care to join with Russia. ‘“‘ The reason,” it is said in 
Berlin, “‘ that Mr. Chamberlain has not hurried to make 
terms with Russia is that he still hopes to make friends 
with us.”” This story has had a very wide circulation, and it 
certainly accounted for much that was mysterious. We hope 
it can be truthfully denied, for if the Secretariat at 10, Downing 
Street likes eating dirt, the British as a whole do not care 
for this diet, and they do not understand the hankering of 
certain members of the Government after people who have 
open contempt for all that we care for. See Doctor Goebbels’ 
speech at Cologne, May 19 :— 
‘“‘T am tempted to believe in a Germanic god rather 
than a Christian one. We believe in force. .. . 
‘“‘They cried in their churches and came with 
umbrellas to make friends, but we are stronger than 
ever before.” 


An Ugly Story 


On May 11 the Chairman of the Amoy Chamber of Commerce 
was murdered at Kulangsu. He had been a supporter of the 
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local government which was set up by the Japanese. Hig 
assailant escaped. That night the Japanese landed a force of 
two hundred sailors, and with them patrolled 
the International Settlement, searching private 
houses and making arrests. A protest was 
at once sent by the British Ambassador to Tokyo, for Kulangsi 
is established as a Treaty Port and has its own munici. 
pality. A few days later the Japanese withdrew the major 
part of their men. The occupation of Kulangsu by Japanese 
naval authorities, without any consultation with the other 
Treaty powers, gives yet further evidence of their indifference 
to British goodwill. We believe that this Japanese hostility 
to us comes from their belief that we are bolstering up the 
thoroughly corrupt administration of Chang-Kei-Shek. Ou 
intelligentsia, which is very vocal, having had the wool 
pulled over its eyes by the Soong family, continue to 
speak of China as a unit, and in this affair the Noel. 
Bakers, the Gallachers, the Thornes, combine to worry the 
British Government in the interests of those bandit generals 
who harry Chinese and Japanese alike. It is true that from 
the moment we threw over the Japanese in 1922 our Far 
Eastern policy has been mistaken. Successive Ministers 
have listened to the Curtises, the Murrays, Leith-Rosses, 
and other pundits approved by the millionaires who run 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs instead of 
to their own competent officials. This is changing. Lor 
Halifax has discovered the Diplomatic Service, and by 
slow and painful degrees British diplomatic policy is 
being restored to its functions. Whether we shall ever 
make up for the years eaten by Chatham House is 
another matter. 


The Amoy 


Incident 


THE Government continues to tinker with plans for “‘ settling” 
affairs in Palestine. They spent several years in the con- 
genial task of “ settling” Indian affairs, with 
results that must now be apparent even to 
Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord Halifax. Mr. 
MacDonald, the Colonial Secretary, is the son of his father. 


A Paper 
Constitution 
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He therefore believes that talk is action, and that ink is 
nourishment. He has produced yet another plan for Palestine. 
Like his other plans it will never be carried out, and so far 
it has only produced strikes and riots in a country which had 
begun to settle down, thanks to competent government and 
adequate police. There are only two alternatives before us in 
Palestine. One is to govern it, and the other is to hand it 
over to our new allies the Turks, who would soon put an end 


‘to the restlessness and turbulence of the Arabs, and to the 


encroachments of the Jews. As for the new constitution 
we do not propose to analyse it for our readers. It will not 
be able to be put into force. It contains many absurdities, 
not the least being the pledge to make it a free and inde- 
pendent country within ten years. 


THERE is a well-known music hall song, ‘‘ Tout va bien, 
Madame la Marquise,” which gives a catalogue of domestic 
disasters with the refrain Tout va bien, “‘ All 
is well.” On May 18 the House of Commons 
heard a Minister perform on these lines. The 
Minister was Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, who, in answer to a 
request from Mr. Attlee for information about Palestine, 
where the latest plan had just been published, replied 
textually : 


A Music Hall 
Turn 


The situation throughout the country is generally quiet. There 
is a Jewish general strike in all towns and no Jewish traffic is running. 
In Jerusalem this morning there has been an orderly demonstration 
in Zionist Square. Small fires were started by time bombs placed 
in suit cases in four rooms of the Department of Migration in Jerusalem 
last night. In three rooms the fire did no damage beyond charring 
the furniture ; in the fourth room some records were destroyed which 
will result in inconvenience. A suit case containing gelignite was also 
found unexploded. The Department is normally at work this morn- 
ing. At Tel Aviv, after the broadcast of the White Paper last night, 
a crowd collected and went to a District Office where they forced an 
entry into building and set fire to furniture and equipment in the 
Land Registry Department and also burnt a number of documents of 
no great value. Doors and windows of buildings were also damaged. 
A curfew was imposed at midnight but lifted at 4 a.m. to-day. 

Miss Wilkinson : What is it like when it is not quiet ? 


Miss Wilkinson certainly asked a pertinent question. 
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THE figures in the recent by-elections, Hallam, Aston, N, 
Southwark and Westminster, show that voters are not ip. 
clined to replace the present Ministry with the 
Socialists. That is about all they do show, 
even in the Aston Division of Birmingham, 
where the Government candidate polled only two-thirds of 
his predecessor’s votes, and where the Socialist vote dropped 
by 2,000. It is true that Socialists have recently won a seat 
in North Southwark, but even this victory shows a drop in 
their vote of 3,685. No enthusiasm in this, no mounting 
wave of indignant proletarian feeling here, in spite of what 
the Daily Herald may say. The fact is that if there is no 
great enthusiasm about the Government, which, with the 
exception of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax, contains no 
outstanding figure, there is none at all about the Attlees, 
Greenwoods, Morrisons, Sinclairs and Samuels, who are the 
banner bearers of their respective parties. This is compre. 
hensible, for they have been singularly ineffective in opposition 
at a time when opposition has had golden opportunities, 
Between them the two opposition parties have not been half 
so useful as Mr. Churchill, who has represented Govern- 
ment critics in the country far more effectively than those 
who are elected for that purpose. The main interest of the 
four by-elections is that they have occurred since the Gover- 
ment introduced Conscription. They therefore show that 
the Pacifist Societies which work “‘ pour le roi de Prusse” 
are not yet damaging their country. 


Four 
By-Elections 


THE output of German propaganda is prodigious, and its 
effects are seen in all sorts of places, including the Reports 

of our innocent Trades Unionists. A recent 
_—— example of this was shown in a story which 

reached the Daily Telegraph through its Indus- 
trial Correspondent on May 17. It came from Mr. Will 
Lawther, who is the acting president of the Mine Workers 
Federation. He has circulated a report to members of 
his Federation. Here are some of the details given to the 
Daily Telegraph about German workers : 


Ruur District.—The Workers’ Front called meetings at all the 
mines to explain the Goering order [53 hour week]. Of 3,700 workers 
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at mines 1 and 2 only 500 appeared. Of 4,900 workers at mines 3, 
4 and 5 fewer than 500 appeared. The proportion of those present 
at other mines was even smaller. 

Uprer Sitesta: Posters bearing the Goering order have been 
repeatedly torn down. On the first day of the extended working time, 
many miners went to the pits late. They said they had overslept. 

The authorities feared to take the usual drastic action. Meal times 
are prolonged, and the men explain that owing to the longer hours at 
the coal face and the lack of nourishing food they must have more rest. 

Saark TERRITORY : Owing to the anger of the miners, the increase 
of hours had to be postponed for a fortnight. The authorities, however, 
asked by way of compensation that an extra shift should be worked on 
one of the days preceding the increase. The pit ABC had a staff of 
2,000. Of these 270 appeared at the morning shift, 58 at the midday 
shift, and 13 at the night shift. 

At the pit DEF, out of more than 5,000 men only 17 appeared for 
the midday shift and none for thé night shift. A few hundred men 
appeared for the morning shift. 

Of the 1,500 men at the pit FGH, 100 men went to the morning 
shift, 13 to the midday shift, and none to the night shift. (Our italics.) 


It is evident that Mr. Lawther has been caught by clever 
propaganda. No German has ever yet said he overslept— 
that is an English excuse—no German checker would give 
these figures, while other non-German aspects of the Report 
are striking. It has evidently been written for British con- 
sumption, the object being to convince our guileless British 
Socialists that Germany is on the edge of a collapse. 


Yet another case of “‘ putting it across ’’ was seen in a Report 
issued by the T.U.C. on May 17, and quoted in the Daily 
‘ Herald. This was by way of giving information 
Wintie about German working conditions and the 
reactions these are supposed to have on 
German workmen. We are told that 800 textile workers in 
Silesia were recently sent to work on fortifications in Kast 
Prussia, that they were badly fed, and worked a twelve-hour 
day. It is also stated that if men objected to doing this 
work they were penalised. All this is a commonplace of 
German working class conditions. Where the fairy-tale 
begins is in the following items :— 


“Despite the ruthless oppression reports of strikes are becoming 
more frequent.” 
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“In a textile factory in Saxony, employing about 600 workers on 
army contracts, a partial strike was called.” [Our italics.] 
“Men struck successfully against cuts in piece rates at a metal 


goods works in Lower Silesia.” 

“‘ Unrest is also reported to be widespread among the mine workers,” 
None of these items is possible. For instance, “a strike was 
called.”” There is no one in Germany to call a strike. No 
Trades Unions are allowed to exist. No agitator against 
authority can raise his head. The stories we have quoted are 
issued for the benefit of British workers, in order to make 
them think that Germany is in a shaky condition, and that 
Herr Hitler will collapse without our making further military 
efforts. 


Durine the last six months the sale of pig iron and scrap 
iron by Britain to Germany, as well as minerals from the rest 
, of the Empire, has been on a huge scale, 
or the Questioned in the House of Commons, Ministers 
profess indifferent helplessness. On May 2 
the President of the Board of Trade, the Rt. Hon. Oliver 
Stanley, “‘ deprecated the export to any foreign country of 
materials of which there was any fear that our own needs 
would not be met,” and he was concerned to point out that 
“nearly all materials which can be used for war purposes 
have a large pacific purpose as well.” Mr. Stanley, who is a 
Free Trader, then went on with this enormity : 
“My own view is that to attempt to divide the world into two 
camps which are going to have no normal trade relations with each 
other is to make war inevitable, and, further, it seems to give real 


point to that propaganda against encirclement which, at the present 
moment, of course is completely false and unfounded.” 


So we are to go on supplying Herr Hitler with material 
for making his attack on us in the interests of Board of Trade 
Returns. After that it is not surprising to hear that 222 
British ships of 666,500 gross tonnage were transferred to 
foreign flags under the complacent eyes of H.M.’s Ministers 
during 1937 and 1938. Even in 1939, at the eleventh hour, 
no action appears to be contemplated. However, this is a 
matter on which Socialists and Liberals, as well as Conserva- 
tives, feel strongly, and the Government had not heard 
the last of this affair. 
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Tar House of Commons betrayed so much concern over the 

sale of ships to Germany that on May 17 Mr. Stanley, Presi- 

dent of the Board of Trade, stated that it was 

_— of the intention of the Government to purchase 

old ships as they become obsolete according 

to British rules. The tone of his statement was better than 
on previous occasions : 

“T feel... that it is right that, in this emergency, the State 
should purchase ships of that type to form a war reserve . . . the 
ships that will be offered . . . will be ships which are obsolescent. 

It might be possible to use some of them pending an emergency 
.. . for training.” 
The sum to be devoted to this end is understood to be 
£2,000,000, but at the time of writing the Bill is not yet 
before Parliament. 


In the debate on Conscription on May 8 Mr. Lloyd George 
told a very curious story. It ran like this. When he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1911 he put 
forward certain proposals : 

“They were more or less on the lines of this (Conscription) Bill. 
They had the acceptance of the late Mr. Asquith, who was my chief 
then, and of the principal leaders of the Liberal Party. With the 
consent of Mr. Asquith, I submitted them to Mr. Balfour, who was the 
leader of the Conservative Party then.” 


A Curious Story 


For reasons not made clear these proposals did not go through. 
Now the strange part of this tale, which receives some con- 
firmation from Sir Austen Chamberlain’s Memoirs, is that 
the proposals Mr. Lloyd George says he put forward were 
very much like the scheme advocated by Lord Roberts as 
national military service. This scheme was snubbed and 
ridiculed by the Liberal Cabinet of the day, and never received 
a word of encouragement from Mr. Lloyd George himself. 
Here, for instance, is what the Rt. Hon. J. E. B. Seely, M.P., 
a Member of the Government, said in 1912: 

“In his opinion there was no possible chance of any Government 
being formed during the next twenty years which would adopt the 
compulsory system of enlistment.” 

And Mr.—afterwards Viscount—Haldane, when he was 
Secretary for War, said : 
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“If my name should ever be mentioned in the future, I should 
like people to say that I helped to bury conscription—and in a deep 
grave.” 

The tone of this speech of Lord Haldane’s was that of the whole 
of the Asquith Government. Mr.—now Viscount—Runci. 
man, President of the Board of Trade, went even further. 
He apologised to Germany for Lord Roberts’ campaign for 
National Service, while in 1914 Mr. Lloyd George himself 
publicly stated that he hoped soon to be able to reduce our 
armaments. He disliked armaments. In 1909 he, who is 
now rightly critical of our lack of preparation, was—according 
to the Liberal newspaper, the Daily Chronicle—one of the 
chief opponents in the Cabinet to increased naval expenditure. 
The others were Mr. Churchill, Lord Morley and Mr. John 
Burns. Writing in The Nation on October 30, 1909, Mr. 
Lloyd George expressed himself very strongly on the “ criminal 
extravagance of unnecessary armaments on land and sea,” 
and so little was he anxious as to the result of being unpre- 
pared that on January 6, 1910, he said, “‘ We have got more 
than two men to every one the Germans have got” (Daily 
News report). We think Mr. Lloyd George’s rather tall story 
about his prevision needs further investigation. 


THE Irish outrages continue, and the men who commit them 
are caught and punished. The instigators escape. A cutting 
The Old Tale ne an undated newspaper has reached 


At the meeting recently of the German-Irish Society, Herr von 
Stumm, of the Foreign Office, declared that a free Ireland means the 
freedom of the seas, and that a German alliance with a free Ireland 
would mean the establishment of a perfect and lasting communication 
between Germany and her African Colonial Empire. 

This is probably pre-War, and shows how discontented 
Irishmen are always played upon by our enemies. If Germany 
attacks civilisation again, one of Herr Hitler’s plans is to 
send ships to Southern Ireland, just before the outbreak of 
war, with high explosive bombs for use against England. 


An Anglo-Irish contributor, writing in The National 
Review some years ago, said he gave the new Southern 
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Irish régime 18 years [from 1921] to achieve bankruptcy. 
The following account of the present condition of Southern 
_. Irish finances is taken from the Liberal 
—— weekly, the Economist, whose sympathy with 
Home Rule and Irish separatism cannot be 
doubted. It was printed on May 20, and spoke of the rapid 
owth of deadweight debt and of taxation—income tax is 
5s. 6d. in the £. The Minister of Finance had made a speech 
of “ unrelieved despair,” the writer continues : 


“Qld Age Pensions have become more burdensome. ... It is 
difficult . . . to justify increased outlay on education in a community 
marked by a rapid decline in the number of children. ... The 
Irish citizen has no reason to hope for a diminution in the rate of 
growth of national expenditure. ... It is significant of the small 
additional taxable capacity of the country that the increase of a shilling 
in the standard rate (of income tax) should only yield £850,000 in a 
full year, and any increase would unquestionably yield less. The 
taxable capacity of the direct taxpayer has been completely exhausted.”’ 

Readers of The National Review will remember that in 
1925, three years after we had handed Southern Ireland over 
to the tender mercies of the gunmen who had intimidated 
our Ministers, we shouldered Ireland’s debts, save one which 
Mr. de Valera has since repudiated. Southern Ireland has 
another year to go before the 18 years are up, but it looks 
as if our contributor had made an accurate forecast. 


Doctor INGE was recently reported to have said that Jewish 
firms influence British newspaper policy by means of giving 
a or withdrawing advertisements. This drew 
Police Sir William Crawford, the well-known adver- 
tising agent, who wrote to the Daily Telegraph 

on May 16: 

‘Never once have I received from them (Jewish advertisers) any 
suggestion or instruction that advertising policy shouldin any way 
be influenced by . . . editorial policy.” 

No one who knows about newspaper advertising ever sup- 
posed they had suggested such a thing. Doctor Inge is 
barking up the wrong tree. The Daily Telegraph, however, 
in a leader on May 16, begged the question by saying that 
they trust ‘‘ the good sense of their readers to treat all such 
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stories as fables until they are specific enough to be tested 
in court.”’ But the whole essence of advertising influence 
is that there is never any evidence that can be brought into 
court. We will describe the process as it occurs. First of all 
it must be said that to our knowledge there has been little 
evidence of pressure for sectional advantage. Advertisers 
do not interfere on behalf of their own trades. The pressure 
is political, and where it is put on, advertisers and their agents 
are the tools of Ministers. This is how it is worked. One 
morning Mr. Tadpole rings up Sir Benjamin Blank, the great 
advertising agent, and says he would like a talk with him. 
The interview begins with a message from the Rt. Hon. 
Doodle to the effect that the talents and position of Sir 
Benjamin are well known to the Cabinet, and that Tadpole 
has come to tell Sir B. B. “ what is really going on, knowing 
that his patriotism,” etc. Here a lot of eyewash follows, 
so that Sir Benjamin Blank may feel he is really in the know. 
The latter expresses fervent loyalty to the Rt. Hon. Doodle 
and his colleagues, Coodle and Foodle. He wishes he could 
show this. “‘ You can, my dear fellow,” cries Tadpole, 
““no one can do more than you to help the country. All 
these press attacks are ruining the Doodle policy. Coodle 
is terribly affected, and Foodle can hardly sleep. Can’t you, 
with your known vast influence, explain to the papers how 
unpatriotic they are?” Sir Benjamin Blank glows with 
pride. He can help his country, to whom Doodle, Coodle 
and Foodle are essential. He goes to see the advertising 
managers, who are paid far more than the mere editors, and he 
says enough to make them realize the danger. To the honour 
of some papers this plot does not always work. A reduced 
advertisement revenue is preferred to a softening of editorial 
policy. 


On May 2 Mr. Day, Socialist Member for Central South- 
wark, asked in the House of Commons how many foreign 
nationals had offered to enlist in British Forces 
during the last twelve months. Mr. Hore- 
Belisha replied that the number was 703, and 
that these offers to serve had been refused. Now 703 men 


A Foreign 
Legion ? 
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is a battalion at peace strength, and the question arises 
whether the British Government can afford to refuse a 
battalion when it is offered ? During the last five years there 
has been a very large increase of foreigners living in this 
country. Those of good will are only too anxious to serve 
the land which gives them shelter ; those of ill will are better 
elsewhere. The Government will make a very great mistake 
if they conscript only Britons born in this island. All Britons 
of 20 living here should be liable, and also all foreigners 
whose parents have settled here permanently. We hope 
that Mr. Day, Colonel Wedgwood, and other Members 
of the House of Commons, who have called attention to this 
urgent matter, will peg away at it. The idea that sleek 
foreigners can slip into British jobs while the rightful holders 
are serving the country is an intolerable one. 


Our Government departments are fearfully and wonderfully 
ignorant of simple ordinary things. A recent instance of this 
; has occurred in reference to the moving of 
oe la children out of London in the event of war. 
Parents are, many of them, willing to let 
children of school age go away with their teachers, but to the 
astonishment of the Board of Education women neither want 
to part with their very young children nor to leave their 
husbands. Circular x.y.z. of the Board of Education had 
arranged all this very neatly, but, says the Daily Telegraph 
with fine sarcasm, London mothers refuse “‘ to contemplate 
disruption of family life.” They have therefore failed to 
register. They want to save their children, but they also 
are very much concerned about the idea of leaving their 
husbands. 


“Tt is already clear that a big proportion of women 
with young children prefer to stay at home with their 
husbands—many on the list of reserved occupations— 
and chance disaster, rather than go to an unknown 
destination, leaving the husband to care for himself and 
the home. This ts a psychological factor which the 
Government overlooked when formulating the plans. It 
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may necessitate fundamental changes in the voluntary 
scheme.” (Daily Telegraph, our italics.) 
Love of home, a mother’s care of her children, anxiety about a 
husband, how could great, wise and learned civil servants 
know of such things? Even about the older children there 
are doubts :— 


Many mothers feel that their children would be 
better off at home, risking bombardment, than away in 
the houses of strangers whose willingness to receive them 
has already been questioned 


, How old-fashioned ! ! 


AENEAS, on his way to Italy, found Trojan refugees established 
on the coast of Epirus opposite the Italian peninsula. In 

his speech to their king Helenus, who had 
ng ete married Andromache, Hector’s widow, he 
yell said: “. . . If ever I enter the Tiber and the 

lands near the Tiber, and view the towers 
given to my race, we will make the cities allied once in race 
to ours, and the peoples in Epirus so near to Italy, one with 
and another Troy in spirit. Let this be the faith which 
awaits our descendants .. .”—A/neid III, 500. 


Compare what happened when the men of the Tiber went to 
Albania on Good Friday. 


THE FORCES AT PLAY 


Aux recent visitors to Hitler agree on one thing. As soon as 
England crops up in the conversation he becomes a man 
beside himself. He shouts, curses, threatens, bangs about 
the room. ‘The name sets him off like the crack of a gun 
just as, in the old days, his lieutenants could always turn an 
awkward conversation by simply mentioning ‘“ Jew” or 
“Communist”; all attempt at reason would immediately 
end in a display of Fuhrer Teutonicus. 

M. Gafencu, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, quiet, 
shrewd, capable, came to London last month straight from 
Berchtesgaden. All had gone smoothly there (he told a 
friend) and Hitler had been amiably sketching his plans for 
dominating Europe, with many a kind word for a supposedly 
docile Rumania—until he came up against the snag: England. 
Then the storm broke. “ This British interference—it is 
intolerable. I meet it at every turn. We have long been 
patient. We have left England the world to play about in. 
But we must have Europe. It was the English who stiffened 
the Czechs. They are now bolstering up the Poles over 
Danzig. There must be an end.” From storming Hitler 
turned to threatening and hinted darkly about the hidden 
weapons of the German chemists, “ more terrifying than any 
so far revealed.”’ The storm appears mainly to have passed 
over Gafencu’s head. One gathers that he vaguely remem- 
bered his old days as a pilot, when the only thing to do 
during a storm was to sit tight and trust for a happy landing. 

Markovitch, Foreign Minister of Jugoslavia, had much 
the same story to tell after his visit to Berlin. With the 
Prince of Liechtenstein, another visitor during the last 
month, Hitler had been friendliness itself until the Prince 


spoke of the general desire for peace. “‘ Peace!” cried 
Hitler, his face darkening. ‘If only people would realise 
what I could do for peace. But England—.” At this point 


the conference for all practical purposes broke up. Later 
still a British visitor noticed that the globe in Hitler’s study 
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showed the old face of Europe, with Austria and Czecho. 
slovakia still free. Why had Hitler not changed it? “Tam 
waiting for the colonies. Then it will be worth while to 
make a change. Then my immediate task will be accom. 
plished.” The visitor asked, What colonies? “The old 
German colonies stolen by England. The others don’t 
count.” 

When Hitler himself is not available his hatred of England 
is passed on by Ribbentrop or by Weizsacker, of the German 
Foreign Office. The way in which Ribbentrop kept Hender. 
son, the British Ambassador, waiting for over a week before 
he would see him (the worst snub that Britain has suffered 
for many a year) showed the mood of the German leaders, 
And when, finally, Ribbentrop was free—when he had finished 
with the Finnish Minister of Popular Culture and had laid 
wreaths with the Jugoslav Foreign Minister on various war 
memorials and had gone through a few items of business at 
the Wilhelmstrasse—and when at last he consented to see 
His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador (who should then have 
bluntly refused the interview), he was in his most boorish 
and most arrogant mood. They knew the British game, he 
said—according to the account proudly given afterwards by 
high German officials in Berlin. They knew that Britain was 
trying in a puerile way to obstruct Germany’s millenial 
destiny. They had evidence that the British Government 
was encouraging the Poles not only to resist in Danzig but to 
claim parts of German Silesia and Prussia as far as the Oder. 
But this obstruction would fail in its purpose. Germany 
was ready for war, whether of a few weeks or of many years. 
What appears (even on the German showing) to have been 
a highly revealing meeting closed on that note. 

One last report may be given to show the temper of the 
German leaders. It is already known fairly widely that 
President Hacha only gave in to the German demands after 
he had been told that unless he signed the capitulation 
immediately Prague would be bombed. As Hacha, com- 
pletely broken, turned to go from the room Goring took him 
by the arm. ‘“ You did right to sign,” he said in his bluff 
way “we didn’t really want to hurt you Czechs. And, 
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you see, it wouldn’t have been a mere warning raid. We 
should have flattened the whole of Prague to the ground. 
The truth is—we have to show these English what a modern air 
raid really means.’ 

These conversations are worth remembering. They reveal 
the mind of the German leaders when off their guard and 
when not appealing to the appeasement school in this country. 
In themselves, perhaps, they prove little ; the Germans have 
always been great talkers. But they add to the much more 
substantial military information that comes in secretly to 
this country proving beyond all dcubt that Hitler’s next 
blow—no matter what starting point is used: Danzig or 
Croatia or another place—will really be directed against the 
British Empire, “that ramshackle edifice,” as Ribbentrop 
never fails to tell Hitler. 

On that realisation the whole of our foreign policy is now 
being based. And because the British people had grasped 
the danger by the middle of last month (when this article 
was being written) their nerves were steadier, their courage 
higher, their determination stronger than during any time 
since 1918. Last September the timid in high places 
triumphed because the people as a whole had been left in 
ignorance. The newspapers had been saying little about the 
dangers involved; it was hardly ever pointed out that— 
whether towards the east or the west—a German move was 
equally menacing to this country. Cigarette cards, with 
their heartening little pictures of bombers and fighters, were 
actually doing greater public service on this issue than 
some of the great newspapers, who could only cry “ There 
will be no war.” The time of ignorance is passed. The 
British public still were in no mood to be bothered about 
the details of what was happening ; but one thing they knew 
—war was likely, and it would be a war begun by Germany 
against England. Because they knew this they were enlisting 
by the hundred. They were keeping a closer watch on the 
Government. On all deep issues of national defence they 
were united. 

More than that, they were sick to death of Hitler’s ravings. 
His last speech to the Reichstag passed almost unnoticed by 
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the man in the street. Poisonous, vindictive, lying, chea 
it was generally judged at its true worth. For the first time 
the man whose paranoia has driven him to live on mountain 
tops was seeing peaks higher than his own; a ring wag 
forming round him of determined people—British, French, 
Poles, Turks, Greeks, Rumanians—ready to fight if he made 
a move against them. He was no longer bestriding the 
narrow world. The only things that this Colossus bestrides 
are narrow minds. Narrow and fearful minds which, at last 
believing that this country might fight and shrinking stil] 
from the thought, try to prevent it by proclaiming through 
the correspondence columns of The Times and elsewhere that 
Hitler ought to have Danzig and the Corridor and the Colonies 
and that a large body of British opinion would be against this 
country’s active resistance. Timid people are always more 
vocal than the brave. Perhaps ours would put a hand 
across their mouths if they could be convinced that their 
letters and speeches make war quite certain. Nothing pro. 
vokes Hitler to action except a sign of weakness. Against 
firm resistance he raves—and hesitates. Let the funkers 
remember that their letters are chiefly read by their country’s 
enemies, who see in them encouragement to launch the attack. 
There are still members of the Fifth International in this 
country. Or to give them another name, there are sitill 
Hitler’s Fifth Column. Whether Hitler’s dupes or his 
accomplices, they uphold the white flag. But they dwindle 
in number; and from Kent to Caithness the men and women 
of Britain are renewing their strength. For too long has 
Hitler been able to say, as in Isaiah :— 
My hand hath found as a nest the riches of the people. And as 
one gathereth eggs that are left, have I gathered all the earth; and 
there was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped, 
During last month British people could for the first time 
count with confidence the forces against Hitler—the forces 
and the resources of Great Britain and her allies. It is 4 
heartening record. In two months British diplomacy (still 
the best in the world when freed from the padding of Downing 
Street) had changed the map of Europe. Consider our allies :— 

France: United under M. Daladier more firmly than at 
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any time since the war, with the strongest reserves of well- 
trained men in Europe; her Navy excellent and ready to 
defend the Western Mediterranean, including Gibraltar, while 
the British Mediterranean Fleet looks after Bizerta, Malta 
and the whole of the Eastern Mediterranean ; her Air Force 
not so good but improving fast. 

Poland : Some of whose leaders had sought accommoda- 
tion with Germany, in spite of the anti-German feeling that 
always had persisted among the Polish people ; now a resolute 
and wholly united Power ; with a fine Army, actually stronger 
in reserves than the German and with a morale second to 
none in the world ; a people brave and high-spirited, ready 
with cavalry and light tanks to defend frontier regions which, 
lacking roads, would be a serious obstacle to the German 
mechanised forces; her air defences excellent; her Air Force 
compact and up to date. 

Turkey : In the last war one of our most formidable foes, 
now bound in a firm and willing pact of mutual defence ; the 
whole country like a spear head thrust into the Mediterranean ; 
guardian of the Black Sea and the Straits, with us a custodian 
of the Suez Canal and strong rearguard for the whole of the 
Balkans; her soldiers the most fearless and the _ best 
disciplined of the Near East and worthy to be compared 
with any Army; her industries reorganized and extended 
beyond recognition during the past twenty years. No 
greater gain has come to the British side within recent 
years. 

Portugal : Still not given her due by British people who 
have not been there in recent years; a country reorganized 
and greatly strengthened under Carmona and Salazar; her 
discipline good ; her harbours of infinite value to the Royal 
Navy in case of war, for without them not only the Mediter- 
ranean route but even the Cape route must be counted 
hazardous. 

Egypt : Holder of the keys of the Suez Canal; her Army 
only now beginning to find its feet, but her people loyal to 
Great Britain and anxious to give co-operation either to 
British or allied or Indian troops; an ally whose already 
great worth was doubled immediately by the Anglo-Turkish 
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pact of mutual defence. Turkey and Egypt would co-operate 
together. 

Iraq: Again a country whose worth in war is increased 
by the British pact with Turkey, Iraq’s north-western neigh. 
bour, which means that a new land route has been opened for 
the defence of the Iraqi petrol supplies and that, at a pinch, 
petrol might even be brought by road. In herself Iraq is 
not only the producer of petrol but the main air-base on the 
route to India and Australia. 

Finally are the negotiations with Soviet Russia, with her 
trained reserves of -6,000,000—4,000,000 of whom could 
within a few weeks be brought to the Western frontier. By 
the middle of last month the negotiations had already gone 
too far for nothing to emerge. The departure of Litvinoff— 
pedantic supporter of the doctrine of all-embracing pacts— 
had eased the way for a practical understanding short of an 
alliance. Could such an understanding be reached the 
knowledge that Great Britain, France, Poland, Turkey and 
Russia would put their forces in the field would make the 
German people take up their arms with even less heart 
than now. 

Hitler still dreams of war, nevertheless; and there are 
thousands of Nazis egging him on, led by Ribbentrop, Himmler 
and Goebbels, and no longer restrained by Goring, who is a 
sick man. At the beginning of the year Hitler had told his 
generals that he could smash Great Britain and France by 
air within three weeks. The generals were not impressed. 
Later they themselves sought an interview with Hitler. 
They were ready to take on a war in Eastern Europe, they 
said. Eastward they would march the moment he gave 
them the word. They would, if required, take on a war 
against the West. But—they said—it was folly to embark 
on a war on both fronts. Thanks to British diplomacy in the 
past decisive eight weeks a war on ‘two fronts is the price 
that Germany would have to pay now for any act of 
aggression. 

People are apt to say that it is 1914 over again. Such 
parallels are never much good; but 1917 is actually 


nearer the present situation than 1914. Germany has already | 
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had years of war strain. Belts have already been tightened. 
There is disunity already, such as was never known among 
the wildly cheering crowds that saw the German troops 
leave Berlin in 1914 for the Kaiser’s “ fresh and joyous war.” 
The Allies’ back-to-the-wall line has already been built in 
the Maginot line. On our side we are already better prepared 
than we were in 1914. American opinion is as strongly 
anti-German as it was at the beginning of 1917. Turkey 
is lost to Germany. Bulgaria may be neutral; or quickly 
made helpless if she decides (against King Boris’s wish) to 
go with Germany. Russia is not perfect by any means, but 
she is infinitely stronger than in the Imperialist days, both 
in material and in morale. 

Furthermore we may count among our assets the German 
capacity for making blunders. So long as Hitler was dealing 
with Germans, and so long as he could tell the nit-wits here 
that he was seeking only German unity, the blunders did not 
hamper him a great deal. But as soon as he threw off the 
mask and turned to deal with non-Germans, German arrogance 
and German bullying became one of our greatest helps in 
winning European peoples to our side. If Hitler still holds 
his hand, Ribbentrop may be confidently expected to make 
still further blunders. Consider the examples of the past 
few weeks alone. Had the Germans not invaded Prague— 
quite needlessly, because Bohemia was already under their 
thumb, helpless and friendless—the scales would not have 
dropped from the British Cabinet’s eyes. Had they not torn 
up the German-Polish agreement, the Scandinavian countries 
might not have refused their offer of pacts of non-aggression ; 
the Scandinavian countries had been anxious not to offend 
Germany. But when they saw the end of the German-Polish 
agreement—torn up simply because Poland did not imme- 
diately give way to German demands and had the audacity 
to make an arrangement with England—then they knew 
that Hitler would use an agreement with them as a means of 
controlling their foreign policy and as an excuse for forcing 
every kind of demand on them. Had they not put their 
demands on Rumania, not sent Von Papen to order the 
Turks not to make an agreement with Britain, the Turkish 
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Government might not have seen the red light until too late, 
Even as it was, the Germans did not believe until two days 
before the Anglo-Turkish agreement was actually announced 
that the Turks would really go against them. Then, when 
at last it dawned upon him, Von Papen went tearing round 
to see Sarojoglu, the Turkish Foreign Minister, offering every 
kind of bribe in the way of assurances. When these failed 
Von Papen in a panic began to storm. ‘“ Allow me to tell 
you,” he said, “that this agreement makes war sixty per 
cent. more certain.” ‘“‘ Aw contraire,” repled Sarojoglu, “ it 
makes peace sixty per cent. more certain.”” Everywhere the 
Germans have been spreading themselves like the green bay 
tree ; with the result that there is no country that would 
not be glad to see their calamity come suddenly. 

There are three great provisos to remember. First, 
Great Britain is still not doing all she could do to withstand 
the first shock. Secondly (allied to the first) is the great 
strength of the German air force. Thirdly, two former allies 
and a former neutral may be against us—lItaly, Japan, 
Spain. 

On the first point of withstanding the first shock, opinion 
in high places is often dulled by the complacent saying that 
Britain loses many battles but never a war. It is heard 
everywhere in London. Perhaps those who are foolish enough 
to repeat it do not mean much ; they think it a clever thing 
to say. But what actually they are implying is—‘‘ We are 
prepared to see a million of our young men killed in the 
field during the first months, and an untold number of women 
and children blown up or buried in air raids, which is a pity; 
but never mind, we others shall win in the end.” 

The British ability to win in the end is not doubted for 
a moment. Our resources are enormous; our stamina could 
be almost infinite. Whereas the German people have been 
on short commons for some years the British Empire alone 
produces a quarter of the world’s wheat—a large surplus 
over its own requirements—and has already gathered large 
stocks of war reserves. We have half the total head of cattle 
in the world ; more than a third of the sheep. We produce 
almost half the world’s supplies of wool, necessary in 4 
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hundred ways for war. Of rubber nearly sixty per cent. of 
the world’s supplies is grown on British territory, principally 
in Malaya; and outside the Empire the chief sources are the 
Dutch East Indies and Brazil. In minerals the Empire 
produces 80 per cent. of the world’s supply of nickel (essential 
for munitions), 80 per cent. of tin, a large surplus of man- 
ganese (again essential for munitions), 56 per cent. of asbestos. 
Of iron ore we produce all that we need except for 5,000,000 
tons a year that comes from Norway and Sweden and that 
ought to come from Spain (hence the German activity in 
north-western Spain). All these are our own resources, quite 
apart from the sales we are certain to get from America 
and the Southern American Republics. 

All this has to be remembered. But our aim is surely not 
to win ‘“‘ in the end,”’ but to win in the shortest possible time 
and with the shortest possible loss of life on our side. There- 
fore, our task must be organize our resources for immediate 
use to the demands of war. Our munition factories should 
be working day and night—as they would be working in any 
case the moment that war broke out. Our aeroplane factories 
should again by working without ceasing and our purchases 
of supplies from abroad should be increased. We should call 
up not one class of conscripts, but five ; they could be drilled 
and organized even though they may lack full equipment. 
Remember always that the Germans think of the coming 
war as a short campaign in which, as Goring has lately been 
saying privately, they would lose no more than a hundred 
thousand men. They are wrong; but that is no reason 
why we should be wrong, too. 

This brings us to the second point: the strength of the 
German air force. Its three thousand bombers are now being 
reorganized along the frontiers in such a way that, without 
previous mobilization, an attack on London and Warsaw 
could be begun by the issue of a single order. Hitler still 
believes in the knock-out blow. The British Government 
are at last organizing civilian defence and evacuation plans; 
they must make sure that every civilian knows exactly 
what she should do and where she should go. The Govern- 
ment also should make sure that supplies of anti-aircraft 
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guns are reinforced by manufacture or purchase. When 
Colonel Beck was over here in London Mr. Chamberlain 
cross-examined him on the strength of Polish air defences, 
“Were their anti-aircraft guns good?” Colonel Beck, 
apparently a little puzzled, said he thought they were. “ Ah! 
—but are you sure?” said Mr. Chamberlain. ‘‘ Well,” said 
Colonel Beck, “‘ they ought to be. We have sold you many 
of our guns during the past few months. ...” We have 
indeed bought many of the Polish guns, and very good they 
are. More should be bought; and the Government for the 
sake of building up morale should make sure that everyone 
here knows it—including the Prime Minister. 

The last proviso against easy optimism is that we may 
possibly have Italy and Japan against us, and Spain, not per. 
haps officially against us, but at any rate allowing the Germans 
and Italians to use Spanish ports and aerodromes as bases 
for attacks on the British Fleet and on French cities. No 
Government has done more than Mr. Chamberlain’s to win 
Italy over. It is hard to see what more can be done; and 
certainly no amount of telling will convince Italy of what 
is in store for her if she herself now does not realize that, 
with Germany, she can only lose a war. Germany defeated, 
she will naturally lose. Germany victorious, she will become 
a mere vassal State. Already the German officers and 
technicians and Gestapo men are coming uninvited to Italy. 
At every Ministry and at every port there sit Gestapo men, 
keeping a watching brief. And the greatest danger in the 
new Germano-Italian military alliance is that it will give 
the Germans further opportunities for this silent infiltration. 
It is a bleak outlook for her. No wonder that the Italians 
are telling each other: ‘ Things were better under Musso- 
lini!’’ No wonder Italian manufacturers congratulate each 
other if they contrive to get rid of their Gestapo spy. The 
tragedy of the whole problem is that the British and the 
Italian people have nothing but friendship for each other. 
It it comes to war against Italy the British people can at least 
be sure that during the past few years their Government have 
made it easy for the Italian Government to co-operate, had 
it had the will. 
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Even as it is Italy provides one baffling puzzle. Her 
leaders talk war, and she is bound to the German leaders 
who are evidently out for war; but still Italian munition 
factories are not working full time and Italian supplies of 
explosives are low—and are not being replenished. These 
facts are hard to fit in with the generally accepted scheme of 
a joint Germano-Italian campaign; and they may explain 
why the Italian Government has (up to the time of writing) 
tried to curb the Germans over Danzig and why it encouraged 
the Pope to make his peace appeal. Italy may be nine-tenths 
lost to us, but not yet irrevocably. In strategy we must 
prepare for a hostile Italy. In diplomacy we can still leave 
a door open. 

To understand Spain it must be realized that conditions 
there are so chaotic that foreign affairs have little meaning 
for her leaders. They have enough to do in feeding their 
millions of semi-starving people, newly surrendered from the 
Republican side. They would like to be neutral, and they 
hate the Italians sufficiently to resist any purely Italian attempt 
to bring them into war. But the Germans have been more 
cunning. Spain is the one country wherein, so far, they have 
played their cards well. While letting the Italians have the 
cheap triumphs they have quietly been taking over the control 
of Spanish ports and Northern Spanish aerodromes. They 
are now in a strong position; and there is little doubt that in 
case of war they would use these bases against France. 
Franco may be unable to prevent them, although even now 
he has some misgivings. Last month Goring invited himself 
to the Victory March through Madrid. Franco quickly sent 
word that no foreign representatives were expected. Goring 
nevertheless, set off for Valencia. Franco then made it quite 
plain that he would not be welcome. Only then—when he 
was half-way across the sea from San Remo—did Goring, 
return. British policy cannot be precipitate in Spain. To 
offer money would be to rouse all the Spanish pride against 
what would seem an attempt to bribe them. But careful 
diplomacy may yet ensure Spanish neutrality. 

Japan is a difficult problem. She has chosen a high- 
handed and brutal course. She threatens British interests, 
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She lands soldiers on international settlements and disregards 
all established rules. She is out by every means to win 
herself an Empire, to be the Great Britain of the East. But 
she is withstanding the German pressure that would have her 
join a military alliance with the Third Reich and Italy; 
and in this resistance she should not be hindered by any 
act of Great Britain. It is for Japan to choose. If she 
decides to try to occupy British possessions she will brin 
against her the forces of the British and Dutch Empires, 
already in close co-operation with each other, and the whole 
strength of Soviet Russia’s Army in the Maritime Provinces, 
Combined resistance, coming on top of the war strain, would 
mean the end of Japan. Or she can pursue what she 
thinks to be her destiny and continue fighting China (whose 
armies grow stronger) while respecting Western interests. 

That is the general scene as the nations stand on the 
brink of war. The conclusion of the whole matter is this: 
If Great Britain pursues the resolute policy begun in recent 
weeks, and if she rearms more vigorously at home, there is 
none whom she need fear. 


A.B.C., ETC. 


THE NAZI PERIL 


I want to begin my article with a remark of an entirely . 
personal nature. It is this: 

In spite of my severe judgment of the spirit at present 
prevailing in my country, I do not at all belong to that class 
of exiles who are full of bitterness and resentment against 
the country which has expelled them. No, I never could be 
such, I am a German patriot, one of the most intensely 
German of Germans, rooted in the real milleniary traditions of 
my people. [ am, I might venture to say, an unofficial 
ambassador of a Germany invisible at this hour, but which 
will, I hope with all my heart, arise again to recapture the 
confidence and goodwill of the world. 

It was in the bosom of my family that the two Germanys 
met in violent shock. On my mother’s side I am of military 
stock, my uncles were officers of high rank who filled my 
father’s house with their cutting and authoritative voices. 
One of my great-uncles was the first Moltke, Bismarck’s 
collaborator. One day my mother said to me, ‘‘ You have 
his nose, but you must turn it the contrary way to his!” 
I did so, and this action isolated me in my country, which 
was drunk with militarism and Germanism. 

My father, a German from the South, was a disciple of 
Humboldt, and represented in the family the classical and 
peaceful side of German tradition, but it so happened that 
the friends of his youth became Bismarck’s colleagues and 
disciples. They would spend their evenings at our home 
playing chess, and I can still remember the heated dis- 
cussions which took place when the two irreconcilable 
Germanys encountered each other. My father would say 
to the militarists, “‘ You want to solve by mere arithmetic, 
problems which can only be solved by higher mathematics ; 
you want to solve questions which need the spiritual great- 
ness of old Germany by means of the Devil’s fist. Take 
care! The Adversary will one day collar you!” But these 
remarks made no impression at all on those who were carried 
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away on the stream of intoxicating Prussian success. All the 
same the Day of Judgment will come. 

In order to properly understand the German peril it js 
necessary to go back to the German past, Nazism being the 
latest form this German peril has taken, a peril which has 
never ceased to threaten Europe since the Germanic invasion 
of the Roman Empire. This danger has always been that a 
hegemony might be founded upon the dynamic qualities of 
the most numerous people dwelling in Central Europe. 

The great Pope who crowned Charlemagne saw clearly 
that Europe would be riven by the strength of her opposing 
forces unless the nations could be made to co-operate in a 
super-national frame, presided over and sustained by the 
German people. It was the first effort to conquer the German 
danger. Germany became the base of a European federation, 
a continuation and enlargement of the Roman Empire, 
deepened by Christian ideals. In this system the Emperor 
was not a pan-German prince imposing a German domination 
on Europe, he was an international official, the Lord of Right, 
the Guardian of the Peace, the administrator of the common 
interests of Christian universality. This first League of 
Nations lasted fifteen centuries. It was destroyed by Luther 
and Richelieu, and the Thirty Years War broke Europe up. 

But this scission had been prepared by the “‘ individualiss- 
tion’ of the European peoples. Richelieu certainly had had 
a right instinct when he anxiously watched over the Holy 
Roman Empire so that it should not lose its European char. 
acter and become dominantly German, for the old spectre of 
German domination arose before the great Cardinal. But he 
was the child of a period of decomposition. He could break 
up the Colossus, but he could not reorganise Europe upon a 
new basis, and it was the Germanic chaos, created by the 
Treaty of Westphalia, which encouraged the future “‘ German 


Mission ” of Prussia. Hitler represénts the definite annihila- | 


tion of Richelieu’s effort. Once more France is nipped by the 
German-Spanish pincers, and while Pope Leo I had placed 
German energy at the service of Europe, and had made it 


the foundation of the Christian unity of our continent, Hitler 
has, with the help of Prussian militarism, put the German [ 
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world in opposition to the rest of the continent. He has 
withdrawn, and continues to withdraw, from the European 
community all those Germanic elements which have hitherto 
lived in organic political union with the Slavonic peoples. 

There have been many wise Germans who foresaw the 
disastrous consequences which were bound to come from this 
European decomposition, this separating of Germany from 
Europe. The ideology of the Holy Roman Empire haunted 
the minds of Germans formed in that school, and was only 
destroyed by the intoxicating success of Bismarck. Under the 
title, The Limits of Prussian Intelligence, Constantine Frank 
published a pamphlet of remarkable significance protesting, 
in the name of Universal Germany, against Prussianised 
Germany. In this he showed that Germany’s réle in the 
centre of Europe was that of a bridge between West and East, 
South and North; that if she allied herself to isolating 
nationalism, she would blow up Europe and would herself 
founder amidst the ruins. Richard Wagner wrote (1888) 
to Frank, who had sent him this pamphlet: “ As for you, you 
should create chairs in every German University, but it is 
already too late. We rush towards the precipice. I foresee 
in the middle of the next century the return of Europe to 
barbarism.” 

The philosopher, P. de Lagarde, of Goettingen, wrote in 
the same sense: “ Bismarckism is the mortal malady of the 
German people.”” Mortal because Prussianism was bound to 
divert Germany from her historic role and to deprive her of 
all the political advantages of her position in the world, and 
even to alter the essence of her soul and character. 

But it should never be forgotten that Prussia could not 
have mastered the soul of Germany if this had not abrogated 
its true mission, its essential tradition, so far as to open 
itself to nationalism coming from the west. This nationalism 
fell into chaotic Germany as a spark into a tank of petrol. 
The French protestant, Edgar Quinet, threw a vivid light on 
this trend in Germany, which was developing during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Sent to Heidelberg by the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, he became enraptured by the good 
German people, and became engaged to a German girl, but a 
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few months later, going to north Germany, he clearly saw the 
factors which completely and tragically changed German life 
and character. One of these was pan-Germanism—the 
German form of nationalism which aims at re-assembling all 
dispersed Germans, and at undermining all States containing 
German minorities. The other was Prussianism which placed 
its genius for organisation at the disposal of pan-Germanism, 
Of this last Quinet wrote this, which might have been written 
to-day : 


Unity then is the thought, at once profound, continuous and 
imperative, which works in this country and penetrates it in every 
direction. Religion, justice, liberty, despotism, and all that lives on 
the other side of the Rhine, works each in its own way towards this 
end. This unity is not an accordance of passion, which Time destroys, 
it is the inevitable development of this northern civilisation. 


And of the share which Prussia had in the realization of this 
programme Quinet said (30 years before Bismarck came to 
power) :— 


A man will come out of Prussia who will see and recognise his 


star in broad daylight... . Between the people and him there will 
be a secret accord to defer liberty, to work together to increase the 
heritage of Frederick . . . and to repay France for the long affront of 


the Treaty of Westphalia. 


That is the programme of Bismarck and of the book Mein 
Kampf, where the final consequences of the realization of 
national unity are drawn. Quinet could have concluded his 
prophecy by “‘ A man will come out of Austria,” Hitler being 
the representative of the Germans outside the frontier of the 
Second Reich. This being the creation of the transition 
between the Holy Roman Empire, the Germanic chaos after 
the Thirty Years War and the Third Reich, which without 
justice claims the frontiers of the Holy Roman Empire, that 
federative and international entity which was never a German 
state. The raucous Hitlerian call comes from the frontier 
pathology, where the passion excited by Germanic-Slav 
rivalry rose to high temperature, all the more because the 
Germans have lost all comprehension of the historic and 
moral reasons, which are the foundation of their relations 
with the Slav elements. 
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Now Hitler is the alliance complete and without any 
reserves of pan-Germanism and Prussian will-power, a union 
indispensable if resistance in Germany and Europe to the 
national dream is to be broken. Hitler said one day in 
Bavaria that the struggle in which he was engaged in favour 
of Prussian militarism was very unpopular; but he carried 
his point in spite of its unpopularity, because there was no 
other way of making the pan-German dream come true. It 
was certainly the worst possible way of resolving the German 
question, but it was completely logical if the old tragical 
aberration is the aim. Goebbels thus characterized the nature 
of this fusion, saying: “‘ We are Prussians, even if we are 
Bavarians or come from Baden. Where we are, there 
Prussia is.’ Goering confirmed this thesis when he said, 
“ From to-day the step of the Potsdam Grenadier has become 
the step of the German people.” In order to understand 
the dynamic force produced by this union of passionate 
Teutonic sentiment with Prussian will-power let us imagine 
what vast force ancient Greece could have developed if 
Athens and Sparta, Ionian spirit and Doric discipline had 
come together instead of affronting each other in a fratricidal 
strife which was the suicide of Greece. ‘‘ Our militarism,” 
said W. Sombart during the war, “is the complete union of 
Weimar and Potsdam, it is Beethoven in the trenches.” 
In reality the strength of the neo-Germanic movement 
consists of the fact that all music, all metaphysics and 
idealism, all German strength, instead of standing against 
nationalism and militarism, rushed to help them, giving them 
frantic and endless devotion. 

This has to be realized in order to understand the vast 
illusion which blinds foreigners when they place their hopes 
on the Germany of Goethe, Beethoven and Schiller. No! 
Never! The German State, German nationalism and the 
German military system are heavily loaded with philosophy, 
sermons, music, morality and religion, all falsified. This 
explains their formidable unity and dynamism. 

This dynamism is not solely the creation of spiritual 
forces, but also of forces from below. It proceeds from an 
idealistic materialism, which is cynical and pitiless, and also 
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from that diabolical root which is Prussianism, and of which 
the great philosopher and diplomatist, Donozo Cortez, said , 
hundred years ago :— 


“‘T am no friend to Prussia, neither to her politics, her expansion 


or even her existence. I am convinced that she is vowed to Satan 
from her birth, and that she will be at his service, by some mystery 
of her nature, for ever.” 

From the moment that sentimental and cultivated Teutonisn 
was handed over to this force it has been infected, and if 
the first great error of foreigners was to misunderstand the 
close connection of spiritual Germany with the nationalist 
growth, their second error was of not perceiving the diabolical 
character, which has grown with this pan-German Prussianism, 
and which is revealed by the cynical revolt against morality 
and the Christian religion. This is altogether typical and 
characterizes the spirit, which animates with inflexible logic 
all the manifestations of the system. These two faults ar 
the parents of all the disastrous illusions, in which the 
nations, menaced by Hitlerism, indulge. 

Heinrich Heine foresaw, with astonishing accuracy, a 
hundred years ago, this diabolical revolt, which comes of the 
Prussian domination of the German spirit. He said this in 
particular :— 

“ Christianity appeased, in some sort, the old German war passion, 
but it could not extirpate it, and when one day that talisman, the 
Cross, breaks, there will awaken tumultuous, the untamed savagery 
of the old fighters, that furious war drunkenness, that mad rage of 
the Beserkers, which was sung by the Nordic poets. Then, alas, wil 
come the day, when the old stone gods will arise from their extinguished 
fragments, shaking from their eyes the milleniary dust; and Tho 
with his giant’s hammer will be recreated under the eyes of the stricken 
world and will destroy the Gothic cathedrals. Think of me one day 
when you hear sinister crackings, such as you have never heard, ani 
know that the German thunder has at last accomplished its work!” 


All this begins to be realized in our time. To show clearly 
the state of mind which inspires the new German nationalism, 
I will quote some typical passages showing this resolute and 
cynical retrogression to the primitive. I have collected thes 
during the last few years. 

Before 4,000 teachers Doctor Haupt spoke as follows :—- 
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‘We are reproached with going back to the virgin forest. It is 
true. The virgin forest is the symbol of our people who come from 
nature, from the forest. They have rediscovered their origin, they 
have come back to their native soil. This primitive people will only 
listen to the forces of nature. The answer to the Treaty of Versailles 
is that Germany has abandoned the paths of western civilisation.” 


One of the best-known speakers on National-Socialism, 
Jiinger, said this :— 

“ Perfection nowadays has another aim than formerly. The 
fashion in which it best expresses itself is in the art of manipulating 
dynamite. In any case it is no longer in the neighbourhood of spiritual 
values.” 

Ludendorf desired to extirpate Christianity, because, accord- 
ing to him, it goes against the hardened spirit necessary for 
totalitarian war. 

“ Christianity prevents both sexes from developing in the face of 
the enemy the greatest concentration of the forces of the soul. It 
weakens the certainty of racialism.” 

I have shown the Nazi spirit as it breaks out in pan-German 
and anti-Christian manifestations, and I have been particu- 
larly concerned to show you the deep roots which this 
movement has in the nineteenth century. Hitlerism is only 
the logical consequence of what grew in the Teutonic mind 
after the Napoleonic era, and of what Prussian protagonists 
have proclaimed for over a century on their mission to 
Germany. In Gneisnau’s words, ‘‘ What Prussia signifies to 
Germany, Germany signifies to Europe. Prussia should one 
day contain the greater part of our continent.” 


Such an historical tendency, so profoundly rooted in the 
secular evolution of a powerful people, and so intensely 
upheld by all the energies of her soul, cannot be diverted 
from its course, nor stopped in its spring by negotiations nor 
by pacts, but solely by military, spiritual, historical, political 
forces, equal, if not superior to it. I could say more of this, 
but I would like now to speak of immediate Nazi projects. 


To understand Hitler’s political aim and his inflexible 
tenacity one has to remember that he was a corporal in 
Ludendorf’s great political enterprise, this policy, directed 
to the East, is the continuation of the policy of the Teutonic 
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Knights who founded Prussia; only Hitler has drawn his 
conclusions as to the faults committed and the opportunities 
missed. 

There is a photograph of Hitler, taken at the end of the 
War, where he is seen among his comrades sitting on a broken 
gun carriage. He looks profoundly depressed, and rather as 
if he were speaking the phrase he is reported to have used, 
** You will hear of me.” 

Hitler represents the German people, who for four years 
resisted almost the entire world mobilised against the enemy, 
and which, though its very uttermost resources were expended, 
reaped nothing but humiliation and huge privations. Hitler 
has asked himself this question: “ If such a resistance was 
possible for four years, then would it not be possible to 
succeed if the three following points were secured :—(1) To 
collect all the dispersed Germans and forge with them a 
great bloc. (2) To divide the world coalition which con- 
fronted Germany. (3) To re-arm Germany on a far larger 
and more total scale? This is the whole programme of 
Hitler: pan-Germanism, Prussian traditions and the lessons 
of the World War. From this comes the following orienta. 
tion: the conquest of the Eastern countries, carried out in 
such a way that the German forces are not so involved that 
the western powers can fall upon the German rear. Hitler 
knows that among the western nations there are people with 
certain sympathies for his great programme, but he must also 
know that others are more far-seeing. Once created, this 
gigantic Empire, stretching from the Rhine to the Amur, 
will be a unity capable of threatening all civilisation. Hitler 
will soon present his claim to the States which formerly 
composed the Holy Roman Empire. He will attack British 
communications with the East.* He foresees that his advance 
in Eastern Europe preoccupies the occidental powers, and he 
is looking round to see how he can prevent their military 
intervention. His safest line is to menace France in her 
colonies (through Italy), and to make work for England in 
all the neuralgic centres of her Empire. That is the task 


*Donozo Cortez wrote nearly a hundred years ago, “‘ We shall seea 
gigantic Empire, anti-Christian and demagogic, ruled by a Satanic plebian.” 
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of the Axis, where each partner will support the advances 
of the other. We have seen their co-operation lately. 

In pursuit of their game the Axis powers will go to the 
extreme limit of war blackmail, but they do not desire war 
now because they need their strength for their colonial enter- 
prises, and after their recent experiments they believe that 
they can obtain, without war, the further bridgeheads they 
require for their general massed attack on the Western 
powers. 

Their success depends upon whether it is still possible to 
blind, deceive, chloroform the peace lovers. Jean Paul said : 
“ Kither you must look or you will weep.” It is necessary to 
see clearly, without illusion, that one cannot confer with an 
avalanche, negotiate with a torrent, or come to an arrange- 
ment that a volcano shall withhold its lava instead of smother- 
ing vineyards and fields. Pan-Germanism and Prussianism 
have no desire at all for world peace, for a new international 
order, for constructive European accommodation. Their 
servants hoot at the bare idea of such mamby-pamby stuff, 
but they use it to dupe their adversaries, to divide their 
forces and to extend German domination. Give them credits, 
they will return you poisoned bombs, give them African 
colonies they will militarise the dark continent, and will 
transform each harbour into a submarine base, give them 
chartered companies and you will have created centres of 
sedition in your possessions. That is why I, a German, 
say to you, “‘ Keep your distance, cease your visits, be chary 
of speech, but resist with your utmost strength and leave the 
rest to Providence.” 

This recognition of affairs as they are brings us to the 
question, can Europe resist the attacks of the barbarian ? 
What are the perspectives of resistance ? 

It is now ten years since I began to warn my friends in 
England and France against false pacifism, against their 
illusions in regard to Prussia and Germany. I have written 
many articles in this REview to try and combat the false 
beliefs in England. Over and over again I have said, “‘ You 
believe too much in the miracle of the wolves.” I have 
ceaselessly repeated that the Nazis only understand one thing, 
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and that is the language of force. You must speak to them 
in the only tongue they can comprehend. They do not want 
understandings, they only want to dominate without check, 
and they only employ pacifist language to paralyse their 
adversaries. They say this themselves. A pan-German 
professor, speaking in 1929 to a congress of teachers, said: 
““We detest pacifism, but foreign pacifists are our best 
allies.” 

You will ask me what I think of the ‘‘ Peace of Munich.” 
I answer frankly. It was a peace pregnant with future wars, 
one which completely upset the balance of Europe, and gave 
Hitler the sense that he could do what he liked if he threatened 
war. It was a great error to believe that the alternative was 
between abandoning the Czechs or fighting. No, certainly 
not. Mussolini did not mobilise, and Hitler had no desire to 
risk a general war, knowing perfectly that all he need do was 
to bluff. If, after the Nuremberg speech, the democracies 
had mobilised, with an ultimatum, Hitler would have drawn 
back. The retreat of Europe, due to German blackmail, is 
the darkest date in modern European history. 

When I say “ Re-arm strongly so as to make it impossible 
for the anarchic European elements to impose their will on 
Europe,” I well know that a military solution does not solve 


the whole problem, just as inundations cannot be entirely 
solved by dykes, but dykes must not be destroyed as long as 
the waters are not under control, so disarmament cannot 
take place until security is established. 

It was Christianity which in 1914 gave the German army 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, and which fortified the moral of the 
German people. To-day the German soul is emptied, the 
cult of race and strength cannot, in the day of trial, replace 
the Christian ideal in front of the ultimate trial of danger and 
death. It is in this sense that we must remember what the 
Book of Daniel says of the little stone which will fall on the 
feet of the Colossus and will shatter them. 

If a war breaks out between the rest of Europe and the 
Axis we shall live through strange days which have hardly 
been imagined. I know my people to the bottom, and I 
have a close touch with them. Believe me, and reflect well 
on my warnings and my psychological interpretations. 


Fr. FOERSTER. 


i i i i || 


WILL GERMANY MARK TIME? 


In an article written in January for the February issue of 
The National Review, ‘‘ Germany in the New Year,” I ventured 
to forecast that “the minimum of excitement in 1939” 
would be “the military occupation of Danzig and Memel, 
the occupation of what remains of Czechoslovakia by German 
troops and the utmost diplomatic support for Italian expan- 
sion.” Before even the end of January reports of further 
Nazi aims were leaking out, with Poland first on the list 
of victims. As the tide of the Spanish war flowed on so fast 
in the favour of General Franco, Hitler, exuberant, enlarged 
his aims for 1939, until at the beginning of March they were 
reported to embrace large tracts of Poland, the whole of 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Finland, to which in a conference 
early in April he added Eupen-Malmedy. 

On March 15th, German troops were marching into 
Prague, the invasion having been planned with the utmost 
secrecy. In the preceding two months the Nazi propaganda 
machine had been at work distracting world attention from 
the moves anticipated. This was done by carefully dis- 
seminating in the embassies and legations of Berlin the 
opinions of important Germans that there would be no 
further crises. Systematically opinions of astounding 
similarity were cited by German informants as having come 
from Baron von Neurath, Dr. Dietrich, Dr. Schacht, Marshal 
Goering—to the effect that Germany needed peace to digest 
her annexations of the previous year and reorganise her 
economics on the new basis afforded by them. Deception was 
carried a step further by consenting to join in trade talks with 
Great Britain during March and by agreeing to the visits of 
industrial delegations, of Mr. Hudson and Mr. Oliver Stanley. 
At the same time persistent threats were made to foreign 
correspondents working in Berlin. Often dispatches of no 
great importance were made the subjects of diplomatic action, 
with the aim of reducing journalists to the utmost caution. 
The invasion of Bohemia was then carried out with surprising 
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rapidity, German divisions moving at peacetime strength 
while the western frontiers of the Reich remained vulnerable. 
In the midst of the excitement, another problem to which 
Herr Hitler referred in private last October as “ ripe fruit, 
ready to drop at any time,’’ was opened—Memel. M. Urbsis, 
Lithuanian Foreign Minister, was clever enough to anticipate 
an occupation of Lithuania by getting his Government to 
renounce the clearly defined Memel territory and evacuate it 
in time. Yet by the end of March the dynamic action stored 
up by the Nazis during the winter did not seem to have 
exhausted itself. 

There were abundant indications that the troops that had 
been moved into Moravia and Slovakia, Silesia, Pomerania 
and East Prussia were being distributed on a scale and in an 
order that had nothing to do with the occupation of Czecho-. 
slovakia, or the surrender of Memel. It became clear that 
Poland, which had refused to join in founding a new Ukraine 
when Herr von Ribbentrop visited Warsaw last November, 
was now to be “ taken in the pincers,”’ to use another phrase 
attributed to Herr Hitler. On March 27th, while the German 
forces occupying Slovakia were being hurriedly brought up 
to war strength, small disturbances fomented in the Polish 
corridor were reported in German radio emissions. It was 
not so much the nature of the disturbances that alarmed 
foreign observers as the fact that the National Zeitung and 
the German Diplomatic Correspondence regarded them as 
international incidents, in which Germany was directly 
interested, while the Nazi Government was evidently not 
willing to submit them to investigation and negotiation under 
the minorities’ clauses of the German-Polish Pact of 1934 
(which Herr von Ribbentrop had solemnly “ renewed ”’ in 
the previous November visit to Warsaw, despite the fact that 
it still had five years to run). There had already been a 
shooting affray in the south, which did credit to the temper 
of the Poles. On March 19th, the Germans wishing to occupy 
the railway station of Oderberg near Maehrisch-Ostrau, which 
was in the hands of the Poles, advanced with armoured cars 
and later with infantry. Several of the cars were seized and 
disarmed and the infantry was met with volleys that killed 
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two officers and two men and wounded twenty. In the 
latter days of March, Germany conveyed privately to Poland 
her demand that a motor road should be driven through the 
corridor with extra-territorial status and that Danzig 
should be incorporated in the Reich. On March 30th, 
Great Britain decided to clap on the guarantee for Poland 
and so checked the motion of Nazi expansion for the time 
being. 

A brief chapter ensued: Hitler made his reply to the 
move of the allies in two speeches, at Wilhemshafen on 
April Ist and to the Reichstag on April 28th. In neither did 
he disavow his intentions against Poland. Two utterances in 
particular were picked out by the Nazi Press: “ We will not 
stand by inactive and wait for encirclement to be completed. 

. we are capable of facing all powers and all combinations 
(constellationen).” His first retort in action to Great Britain 
was to push Italy into Albania in as offensive a manner as 
possible. This step was decided upon and a guarantee of 
German support if Italy were attacked was given during the 
staff talks in Austria between General Pariani and General 
Keitel in the first week of April. | 

Thus we are brought to the present day and faced with a 
deadlock that will probably last till August. To those 
foreigners who are still willing to listen to them, Nazi publicists 
in Berlin repeat the naive assertion that there can be no 
war until mid-September, because der Fuehrer has named 
the Nuremberg Party Congress for this year (September 5th) 
the Party Congress of Peace. 

The British Government, having guaranteed Rumania 
too, applied the principle of conscription and obtained the 
Turkish pact, observers in Germany are asked two ques- 
tions : Do the Germans believe that the British are in earnest ? 
Have we deterred them ? 

We can answer yes to the first question. There is every 
indication that the Reich Chancellery, the Wilhelmstrasse and 
the War Ministry are aware of the earnest intentions of Great 
Britain. But the most searching examination of German 
words or actions will reveal no evidence that Hitler is deterred 
from his purposes. Perhaps this article should have been 
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entitled ““ How Long Will Hitler Mark Time ? ”’ since that is 
the pertinent question that occurs to those who know his 
situation best, standing as he does between glory and bank. 
ruptcy. We may learn from the present tendencies of 
German policy, industrial activities, military preparations 
and propaganda what are his reactions to the renaissance of 
British determination. Nazi diplomacy, having enforced 


military alliance on Italy, is now busy applying the Risikoge. 


danke to the small States, since Great Britain and France are 
no longer impressed by it and Poland dare not let herself be 
impressed by it. The Nazis will persevere in this, in spite of 
the public rebuff received from the Scandinavian countries, 
For since Denmark has an indefensible frontier and her two 
northern neighbours have not yet committed themselves to 
go to her assistance if she is invaded, that problem is back 
where it was in September, when German forces could have 
invaded Denmark. 

As to industry: an even more intense subjection of 
German and Czechoslovak industry and commerce to 
supplying war materials will occupy the coming months, to 
the probable further detriment of German foreign trade, 
which fell off in the first quarter of 1939 by 9 per cent., com- 
pared with the same period last year. Military preparations: 
the most important task is to complete the western fortifica- 
tions of Germany, which by no means satisfy the General 
Staff yet. Military training will go on busily throughout this 
summer ; but we cannot expect to see a noticeable mustering 
of forces before another crisis as we did last August. As 
from March Ist, the German Army received orders to make 
itself as independent as possible of the civil population and 
to practise mobilisation without attracting the attention of 
the civil population. This argues that the preparation of 
sudden war is to be brought to the highest pitch of perfection. 
Observers in the country find it increasingly harder to make 
accurate estimates of troop movements: firstly, many 
movements are made with the express purpose of deception ; 
secondly, those qualified to form opinions, the military, 
naval and air attachés, are prevented by the establishment of 
forbidden zones round every German frontier from recon- 
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noitring. More can, perhaps, be obtained in these days by 
deciphering German propaganda. 

The German people, forced to increasing self-denial and 
over-worked, are to be persuaded all this summer that their 
hardships are due to democratic encirclement. Through this 
cowardly chain they must fight to break a way. Indeed, the 
German worker has few illusions, and every German, whatever 
his opinion about Hitler and the issue of war may be, feels 


‘that war must come. Directions for the future propaganda 


among the workers were discussed as early as January 19th 
of this year, when, at a meeting of the Secret Council of the 
Labour Front, the Chairman told members: “‘ The German 
people must learn to do without coffee and many other 
things. They will be asked to sacifice not only food but 
blood, too.” 

The German Army—and it is very necessary to have 


| propaganda in the Army that is to carry out Hitler’s aims— 


is told that Great Britain is unwilling to fulfil her commit- 
ments, that she is unprepared, cowardly and decadent, yet 
anxious to destroy the rising Germany. It is curious to see 
the gusts of overweening confidence, hatred and fatality that 
manifest themselves in the bearing of individual Germans 
to-day. The very grimness of life itself in Germany, the 


| incessant goading of a nation at peace to strain every fibre 


in preparation for war are factors which it is hard for a 
statesman in comfortable England to grasp to the full. But 
no one with any knowledge of the atmosphere in Germany 


and the state of septic bankruptcy into which she is descending, 


no one in touch with thought in the Nazi party believes that 


_ Hitler is willing to avert war. There is not a single feature 
_ in German life that might be taken to indicate a retreat from 
the path of danger. 


It is illogical to size up at this stage the Nazi chances of 


| success in war. Those who have control of the German State, 


Party officials, soldiers and a proportion of the middle classes 
have put their despairing faith in the star of Hitler. He and 
his braves have a long series of successes to their credit, 
whereas Great Britain has a long series of reverses. There is 
intense curiosity in all Germans as to how Great Britain will 
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act when the test comes. Nazis boast that Herr Hitler, having 
outwitted Mr. Chamberlain in peace, can outwit him in war, 
Whatever this somewhat naive opinion is worth, it is 
echoed by a certain section of the population. “ Be careful 
that your Mr. Chamberlain does not become the Bethmann 
Hollweg of Europe,” was the comment of an eminent 
diplomat to me a short time ago in Berlin. He was thinking 
of the obstinate bonhomme, whose career was so Closely 
associated with the downfall of the second German Empire, 
and wondering whether the British Cabinet realised to the 
full in what danger their Empire and their Europe stood. 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
Berlin, May 20th. 


i 


THE NEW ORDER IN EAST ASIA 


For some time past the official spokesmen whose business it 
is to propound and expound Japan’s foreign policy have 
frequently expressed their surprise and regret at the lack 
of sympathetic understanding displayed by the British and 
American Governments in regard to the nature and purposes 
of the New Order in East Asia. Their surprise is justifiable, 
and possibly quite genuine, for no serious student of Far 
Eastern history can deny that Japan’s attempt to dominate 
China was clearly predictable and that her rulers were bound 
to do precisely what they are doing. 

We have, indeed, had ample notice concerning the direction 
and probable developments of her Pan-Asian programme. 
They were clearly defined by the Japanese Government in 
the “21 Demands ”’ addressed to China in May, 1915, at a 
time (like the present) when Great Britain was not in a position 
to bring much pressure to bear in the Far East. The effect 
of the special Demands, formulated under Group V., would 
have been to make China a vassal of Japan; in them was 
to be discerned (as a Chinese writer has put it) “‘ the quintuple 
policy of Japan, namely, that of economic exploitation, 
territorial expansion, paramount influence, political control, 
and the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine.” At that time they were 
probably intended as a ballon d’essai ; after strong protests 
from England and America they were withdrawn (“ reserved 
for future discussion ”’), the Japanese Government explaining 
that they were not really demands but only requests. The 
reason for this ballon was, however, frankly stated in a 
Memorandum drawn up by the Black Dragon Society shortly 
after the outbreak of the Great War. 

“Now is the most opportune moment,” it declared, ‘‘ for Japan 
quickly to solve the Chinese question. Such an opportunity will not 
occur for hundreds of years to come. . . . If our authorities and people 
view the present European war with indifference, merely devoting 
attention to the attack on Kiaochao, and neglecting the larger issues 
of the war, they will have brought to nought our great Imperial policy. 


Not only is it Japan’s divine duty to act now, but present conditions 
in China favour the execution of such a plan... .” 
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The Memorandum then proceeded to outline in detail “a 
defensive alliance with China, under secret terms, by which 
Japan might gain financial, military and political control 
over her neighbour.” 

The 21 Demands, and the Sino-Japanese Military Agree. 
ment secretly concluded in March, 1918, were practically 
identical with the “Imperial Policy” long advocated by 
Ryohei Uchida and other leaders of the Black Dragon Society, 
It had been outlined in a pamphlet issued for private circula- 
tion several years before, entitled ‘‘ Programme for the 
solution of the Chinese Question.” It urged that Japan 
should establish her sovereignty over South Manchuria and 
Eastern Mongolia and assume powers of supervision and 
control over China’s finances. South Manchuria and Eastern 
Mongolia were to be made the base from which to control 
China proper. As to that region :— 


“We should at first hold the real power of direction and make the 
control of its foreign policy and the management of its affairs (internal, 
financial and military) our goal. To take all these matters into our 
hands at once would create anxiety in the world, but the acquisition of 
the sovereignty over the two regions mentioned and of the power 
of direction would enable us to extend our influence and finally to 
attain our goal.” 


But this Imperial Policy, the great Pan-Asian dream of 
the militarists, dates much further back, to the earliest days 
of Japan’s relations with the western world. The writings 
of Yoshida Shoin, who died in 1859, show that the Military 
Party had their plans already well laid for world domination, 
beginning with the annexation of Korea, Formosa, Saghalien, 
Manchuria and Eastern Siberia. These plans were deferred 
(they were never abandoned) at that time because the Clan 
leaders perceived the wisdom of Ito’s advice, that they should 
acquire the military equipment of the West before venturing 
on a policy of aggression. Similarly, after Japan’s first war 
with China in 1895, the expansionist ardour of the militarists 
was restrained and the major fruits of victory prudently 
abandoned, because the Elder Statesmen realised that they 
could not hope to defeat the coalition of Russia, France and 
Germany, which had intervened to preserve the status quo. 
But the dream of a great Japanese Empire, the soaring 
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ambitions of Japan’s “divine mission,” were never really 
abandoned. Even at the Washington Conference, when the 
post-war strength of America and Great Britain made it 
advisable for Japan to walk warily and to subscribe to the 
“Open Door” policy of the Nine-Power pact, Baron 
Shidehara made it perfectly clear that nothing short of 
complete military defeat would ever induce Japan to surrender 
her position of strategical and economic advantage in Man- 
churia. She would bide her time, awaiting the next favour- 
able opportunity to establish the New Order in East Asia, 
and meanwhile would continue to advance, at all points, 
her peaceful penetration of China’s northern Dependencies. 
With the rise to power of Germany re-armed, coincident 
with the disarmament policy imposed on Mr. Baldwin by the 
Geneva school of politicians, it became increasingly evident 
that the opportunity was at hand for the advancement of 
the Imperial Policy and that the Military Party, in control of 
that policy, would take rapid advantage of it, not only in 
North China, but throughout the region of the South China 
Sea and possibly beyond it. The ease and impunity with 
which it was able to carry out its expansionist operations in 
Manchuria and North China, from 1931 onwards, justified its 
belief that the time had come for proclaiming its Pan-Asian 
programme for establishing the New Order in East Asia and 
for making Japan impregnably supreme in China, at the same 
time eliminating the commercial and political interests of the 
Western Powers in that country. With every fresh mani- 
festation of the aggressive activities of the Berlin-Rome 
Axis, increasingly assured in the belief that they need fear 
no active intervention from England or America, the Military 
and Naval Parties in Tokyo have been emboldened to indicate 
clearly the wide scope of their ambitions. The Dictators 
have shown the way ; the “ divine mission ”’ of a Cesar is to 
seize. The Japanese Press makes no concealment of the fixed 
idea, that another Great War in Europe must provide Japan 
with pretexts and opportunities for establishing new outposts 
of her Empire-to-be, in Malaya, the Dutch Indies and the 
South China Sea. Hainan and the Spratley islands are 
straws which show the direction and vigour of this seaward 
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expansion. Already, in the Military Party’s persistent dis. 
regard for the Treaty rights of British and other traders in 
China, in its plainly declared intention to put an end to the 
vexatious anachronism of the Foreign Settlements, there is 
evidence that it regards the New Order as a fait accompli. 
Japanese publicists are astonished that England and America 
decline to admit its validity and continue to vex the Govern- 
ment with the claims, protests and other futile formalities 
employed by the Umbrella school of thought against 
aggressors. They hold that accomplished facts should be 
recognised at Shanghai and Canton, as clearly as they are in 
Vienna and Prague; the New Order in East Asia claims to 
be as irrefutable as that of Central Europe. The White Man 
may cling to the tottering fabric of his Far Eastern commerce, 
but his hold is precarious. And so forth. 

The first official reference to the New Order was made 
by Prime Minister Konoye on November 3rd last, and later 
in a Note (November 18th) addressed to the U.S. Government. 
How swiftly the movement has gained momentum was shown 
by the observance, in the beginning of March, of an organised 
“New Order Week” at Shanghai. Slogans and banners 
were scattered throughout Japan, Manchuria and all the 
territory controlled by Japan in China, accompanied by radio 
addresses in several languages, exhorting the peoples of East 
Asia to rally in support of the New Order. Five Chinese 
leaders of the subsidised “‘ puppet” régime gave broadcast 
talks and amplifiers were erected on the roof of one of the 
large Shanghai hotels for the transmission of these addresses. 
The first anniversary of the establishment of the Nanking 
‘“* Reformed ” Government was celebrated at Nanking by a 
gathering of Chinese officials from the “‘ puppet ’”’ Government 
of Peking, supported by a number of Japanese officers. Their 
speeches testified to the enthusiasm with which the ‘“ New 
Order ” Chinese welcome the idea of political and economic 
co-operation with Japan. Mr. Wen Tsung-yao, veteran 
Cantonese leader of the ‘“‘ Reformed” Government, an 
opportunist politician who has always shown a fine flair for 
the winning side, collaborated with Colonel Shimada, of the 
Japanese Press section, in articles describing the nature and 
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objects of the New Order. He denounced the “ returned 
students from America and Europe ”’ as the cause of China’s 
pitiful plight and paid high tribute to Japan, “ whose actions 
in China have always been carried out in pursuit of collabora- 
tion and mutual prosperity.”” Colonel Hamada declared that 
Sun Yat-Sen’s Three Principles had been eclipsed by the New 
Order, which would give a real impetus to Eastern cultural 
movements. Colonel Doihara, the ‘“‘ Stormy Petrel,” con- 
tributed his share in an article published by the Central 
Review (Tokyo), in which he described the ‘‘ China Incident ”’ 
as “‘a cultural war by cultured men ” and declared that the 
salvation of China would be brought about by the totalitarian 
idea and not by “ the western individualism and materialism 
upon which Chiang Kai-shek depends.” Japan’s victory, he 
said, would enable her to assume leadership in the creation 
of a New China, freed from western exploitation. Mr. Wen 
Tsung-yao put the finishing Cantonese touch to the picture 
by declaring that the New Order would not be completely 
established until Europe and America shall have conceded 
the demands of East Asia, including full racial equality, the 
abolition of extra-territorial rights and the Open Door for 
Asiatic immigration. 

For the past two years British public opinion has been 
continually assured by the House of Commons and reassured 
by the semi-official experts of Chatham House, that national 
unity has been effectively achieved in China under the leader- 


| ship of Chiang Kai-shek and that this spirit of unity has 


enabled China to put up a successful resistance to the invader. 
This belief has been proclaimed with such unanimity in the 
Press here and in the United States that, in assisting the 


| Kuomintang with funds, the British Government can fairly 


claim to be pursuing a policy of which the nation approves. 
It is undoubtedly true that China’s guerilla forces have 
succeeded, beyond all expectations, in making things uncom- 
fortable for the Japanese ; the idea that this success is due to 
political unity is, nevertheless, a delusion, born of wishful 
thinking. It is a delusion that has been persistently fostered 
by the ardent propagandists for China, whose activities have 
been continually conspicuous since 1931, first at Geneva and 
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later in the League of Nations Union. The impulsive sym. 
pathies of these “ friends of China ”’ have led them into error 
and into misleading public opinion, chiefly because they have 
never been willing to face the unpleasant truth that the 
permanent cause of China’s lack of unity lies in the inveterate 
money-lust of the official, or educated, class, a truth which 
the Chinese themselves, in discussing their domestic politics, 
freely admit. 

Even if we accept the view expressed by China’s pro- 
pagandists that the celebration of the New Order’s anniversary 
at Shanghai is nothing more than window-dressing, the 
delusive nature of the political-unity idea is sufficiently in. 
dicated by the attitude of the Cantonese Party, whose leaders 
(Wang Ching-wei, Wen Tsung-yao, etc.) are now openly 
working, as they have often done before, against the 
Generalissimo. Moreover, the veteran northern war lord, 
Wu Pei-fu, is artfully toying with the Japanese proposal to 
make him President of a new Federal Government of China, 
while the “ puppet ”’ Government at Nanking has recently 
sent ragged Chinese troops to assist the Japanese against the 
guerillas operating in the vicinity of the Shanghai Settlements. 
These manifestations of disloyalty are all unheeded; the 
parrot-cry of political unity continues to resound in the high 
places of our politics, and once again failure to understand 
the mentality of the Chinese is responsible for the drift and 
error of our Far Eastern policy. 

According to the latest manifesto of Wang Ching-wei 
(March 31st) many Chinese notables in the provinces are in 
favour of peace negotiations with Japan. The truth of this 
statement cannot be proved, inasmuch as only the very 
brave or the very needy are likely to express their feelings 
publicly, so long as they are liable to be “‘ bumped off” by 
hired assassins. The violent ends inflicted upon Chen Loh, 
Tang Shao-yi, the Marquis Li and many others have made 
it abundantly clear that acceptance of office in any Japanese- 
controlled administration is not conducive to longevity. 
Those who take such posts need not only strong nerves, but 
bodyguards, shirts of mail and armoured cars. The activities 
of the terrorists present, in fact, a serious obstacle to the 
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New Order and are creating considerable anxiety in Tokyo. 
For, in the absence of puppets, the show cannot proceed and 
unless means can be found to provide and protect them, in 
numbers sufficient to make window-dressing effective, it will 
not be possible to maintain for long the impression of co-opera- 
tion and mutual benefit. 

What, then, of the future? Since Chiang Kai-shek 
cannot hope to do more than to harass the invader and since, 
on the other hand, the invader’s New Order cannot hope 
to extend beyond the limits controlled by Japan’s military 
forces, there would seem to be every prospect of a 
long-drawn stalemate. Such, however, is the deep-rooted 
individualism of the Chinese, and such the severity of economic 
pressure on all classes, that, out of this stalemate a modus 
vivendt may very possibly be contrived, such as would give 
to the Japanese their coveted monopoly of exploitation and 
to the native-born a satisfying share of well-paid posts and 
“face.” Nor is it by any means impossible that a com- 
promise might be effected between the new “ Federal” 
Government at Nanking and a separate Chiang Kai-shek 
Government, controlling the western hinterland of Yiinnan, 
Kueichou and Szechuan. Discussing the possibility of such 
a compromise three years ago, I observed (in the English 
Review) that several precedents are to be found in Chinese 
history for such a solution, Szechuan having more than once 
provided a defeated chieftain with a last stronghold and an 
independent Kingdom. “‘ Chiang’s acceptance of the auto- 
nomous movement of the northern provinces,” I wrote, “‘ and 
his readiness to run the risk of another breach with the 
Cantonese party, are phenomena of which the explanation 
may eventually be found in Szechuan.” 

Assuming, for purposes of argument, that events so shape 
themselves as to make it expedient and possible for Japan 
to restrain the expansionist activities of her militarists, and 
assuming that the men selected for the tasks of establishing 
the New Order succeed in gaining a measure of genuine support 
from the Chinese educated class for a Pan-Asian policy, freed 
from menace and aggression, there must still remain the vital 
question—can Japan hope to carry out, single-handed, the 
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vast business of China’s reorganisation ? Could her financial 
structure stand the strain of the enormous expenditure 
involved in the work of reconstruction and how long would 
it take for this expenditure to become remunerative ? On 
these questions opinions in Tokyo differ, but the prevailing 
spirit is one of optimism, based on Japan’s achievements 
without recourse to foreign capital, in the development of 
Korea and Formosa. In a recent interview with the corre. 
spondent of a Shanghai newspaper in Tokyo, Mr. Fujihara, 
a well-known industrial leader, compared the slow industrial 
development of Australia, New Zealand and Canada with 
Japan’s rapid progress in Korea and Formosa, where the 
volume of foreign trade has been increased over twenty-fold, 
and he expressed the opinion that the financial structure of 
Japan is strong enough to disregard any threat of trade 
boycotts or economic pressure which the Western Powers 
might bring to bear. Foreigners were apt to disparage 
Japan’s position and prospects, he said, “‘ because they failed 
to appreciate the spiritual element in anything undertaken by 
the Japanese.” 

Time and the hour will show whether the New Order and 
the Pan-Asian programme are realisable hopes. But, for the 
present, whether they are capable of fulfilment or not, there 
can be no doubt that the Military Party’s dream of a great 
Japanese Empire, exceeding in glory that of ancient Rome 
or modern England, is one which appeals powerfully to the 
great mass of the people; there is certainly nothing in the 
Great Adventure which surprises or shocks public opinion. 
The establishment of Japanese suzerainty over Northern 
and Central China has long been regarded as a national plan, 
to be carried out at the first favourable opportunity. The 
nation has bided its time since the set-back of the Washington 
Conference, steadily preparing itself, as the opportunity was 
seen to be taking shape, with England putting her trust in 
the Covenant of the League and allowing herself to be dis- 
armed to the level of a third-rate Power. To-day, as in 1915, 
the men who rule Japan believe that their star has risen in 
the East and the New Order, rapidly developing before our 


“eyes, is the outcome of that belief. Long ago, very clearly, 


we had been told that this must happen. Is it any wonder 
that the official spokesmen at Tokyo profess surprise at our 
unwillingness to recognise the inevitable ? 

J. O. P. Buanp. 


INDIAN MOSLEMS REJECT HINDU TYRANNY 


BRITISH statesmen who modelled that amazing piece of 
legislation, the India Act, built on the hope that self-govern- 
ment would bridge the gulf between the two opposing nations 
in India, Hindu and Moslem. 

The success of the new policy depends on whether that 
hope is realised. The experience of two years’ working of 
the new constitution has not been encouraging. The hostility 
between the two great divisions of the Indian people has, on 
the contrary, been intensified. Hindus and Moslems are 
farther apart than ever. 

The growing tension constitutes a serious threat to the 
federal scheme. Unless Hindus and Moslems can work in 
harmony in the central government, ultimately some system 
other than a parliamentary system of government must be 
evolved. Moslems now feel that federation is an impossi- 
bility ; that it would mean for them the dominance of the 
Hindu, and with it the suppression of Moslem culture and 
traditions. Leading Moslems, including outstanding Moslem 
statesmen like Sir Sikandar Hayat, Prime Minister of the 
Panjab, have made it clear that they would prefer civil war 
to the submergence of Islam in the rising tide of political 
Hinduism. The establishment of federation is awaiting the 


| adherence of the Princes. For nearly four years they have 
| studied its implications on their sovereignty ; they are still 


reluctant to take the plunge. The attitude of the Moslems 
must be a disturbing element in their judgment of the 
situation. 

What are the root causes of Moslem intransigence? In 
examining the question it is necessary at the outset to recall 
outstanding but easily forgotten facts. Indian Moslems have 
never demanded democracy in India, for the simple reason 
that it would mean the political predominance of the Hindus ; 
it is not democracy, in their view, if one nation, the Hindu 
in this case, should prevail over and govern a smaller nation, 
the Moslem, even if the two nations are living side by side 
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in the same country. India, now that Burma is a separate 
political unit, comprises roughly 335 millions of people, 
including the dominions of the Indian Princes. Of these 
between 80 and 90 millions are Moslems; there are four or 
five millions of Christians and smaller groups ; 50 millions of 
outcasts ; the rest, about 200 millions, are Hindus. 

The greater part of India is now ruled by Congress, 
essentially a Hindu political party, though it claims that it 
alone speaks for India. It refuses to recognize its Moslem 
counterpart, the all-India Moslem League. The immense 
superiority of the Congress organization and its system of 
propaganda enabled it to sweep aside the opposition of more 
conservative Hindu elements, e.g., the landowners, and even 
in many cases to capture Moslem seats for its nominees, 
looked on as renegades by the vast majority of Moslems, 
The success of Congress in capturing the Moslem stronghold 
of the North-West Frontier is eloquent testimony to its 
efficient system of propaganda ; it looks as if Sindh, thanks 
to Moslem dissensions, might fall into Congress hands; the 
Moslem ministry in Bengal is not over stable. 

Moslems regard the Congress record in the provinces as 
clear proof of their intention to establish Hindu raj throughout 
India. Moslem interests are, they assert, everywhere dis- 
regarded in Congress provinces. In the Central Provinces, 
for example, a new scheme of education (the Wardha scheme 
devised by Mr. Gandhi, based on Hindu culture) is being 
tried out. Moslem boys in the schools are expected to stand 
with folded hands while the Congress National Anthem, 
Bande Mataram,issung. Hindi, essentially a Hindu language, 
is being compulsorily introduced in the schools throughout 
Congress provinces, while Urdu, the official and cultural 
language of the Moslems, is pushed aside. No Moslem 
minister genuinely representing Moslem interests has ever 
been associated with the administration in a Hindu province. 
In Bombay strong Moslem opposition has been raised to 
legislation aiming at joint electorates in local bodies, which 
would almost everywhere mean the exclusion of Moslems 
from participation in local government. 

Other Moslem criticisms concern Congress administration 
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and policy generally. There is no trace of democracy in 
Congress methods. Congress is, in fact, an oligarchy, domi- 
nated by Mr. Gandhi, at whose bidding ministries are made 
and unmade irrespective of the wishes of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. The policy of prohibition, with its 
disastrous effects on provincial finance, is being pushed through 
under Mr. Gandhi’s orders. Respect for law and order is 
everywhere weakening, especially in Bihar and the United 
Provinces, largely due to the interference in the administra- 
tion of Congress Committees in the districts, which seek to 
influence, and in some cases to terrorise, the local officials. 


Another dangerous element in the situation is the Kisan, or—— 


peasant movement, especially in the Panjab, the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces. Agrarian unrest has 
been for many years a jarring element in the rural life of 
India, attributable mainly to indebtedness, uneconomic 
holdings, and the difficulty of making a living in an over- 
crowded countryside. Congress men in their election cam- 
paigns exploited peasant discontent to the utmost; wild 
promises impossible of fulfilment helped them to gain the 
peasant vote, and in most provinces their majority. The 
Kisans organized and led by Congress leftists are now trying 
to force ministries to carry out their pledges, to the great 
embarrassment of the administration. In the Panjab, where 
a Moslem ministry, reinforced with conservative Hindu 
elements, is in power the Kisan attack is aimed solely at 
discrediting the administration. Sir Sikandar Hayat, Prime 
Minister of the Panjab, recently denounced the movement as 
threatening red ruin if allowed to develop. In the Panjab, 
he said, it was in the hands of Congress political extremists 
from the towns who did not own a square inch of land. 

The conviction that Congress stands for Hindu rule pure 
and simple has broken down any feeling of confidence Moslems 
might otherwise have had that the 1935 Act would ultimately 
be workable as a measure of Home Rule. The growing 
antagonism has led to an appalling outbreak of communal 
strife in practically every province; already the casualties | 
outstrip the average of a Frontier campaign. 

Congress has, Moslems think, taken on a totalitarian 
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complexion. Its moral standard does not justify its claim 
to rule India. Even Gandhi indicts it for corruption and 
graft; he does not hesitate to say that unless it mends 
its ways its efforts will end in defeat and disgrace. He 
admits that many of its members have joined it simply in 
order to exploit the opportunities of graft it offers. Its 
ex-President, Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru, criticises its 
“appalling indiscipline.” It cannot control its left wing, 
which has strong Communist leanings, utterly opposed to 
Moslem principles. Its declared policy is to take advantage 
of trouble in Europe to sever the connection with Britain; 
any attempt of the kind might easily result in anarchy. 

~ ‘*Can we,” Moslem leaders ask, “ be expected to place our 
fate in the hands of such a body of men?” 

—. Ina recent statement to the Press, Sir Abdullah Haroon, 
a Moslem politician of repute, expressed the view that two 
years’ working of the India Act had proved that democracy 
was not suited to Indian soil, climate or environment. The 
purpose of Congress was to establish a raj of one particular 
community by exploiting the ignorance of the people and 
fomenting trouble. Nationalism was perverted to set Hindu 
against Moslem, the people of the States against their Rulers, 
tenants against landlords, millhands against owners. To 
bring India under the sway of the political exploiters who 
dominate Congress would inevitably result in civil war. 

At the outset of the new democratic régime in the provinces 
Moslem statesmen felt that there was at least some hope that 
in a federation including the Princes a national government 
of a conservative type, representative of all interests, might 
be formed. That that hope has been dissipated constitutes 
another reason for Moslem hostility to the federal scheme. 
What has happened is that Congress has extended its activities 
to the States with the avowed object of forcing the Princes 
to democratise their administration and so to allow their 
people to elect their own representatives to the federal 
legislature. The vast majority of the States are Hindu and 
the result would inevitably be that the greater number of 
States representatives would wear the Congress label. Con- 
gress has, it may be noted, laid down that the election 
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manifestos of the States must necessarily be assimilated to 
that of the provinces ; in other words, of Congress. In such—_— 
circumstances the States would send a mere handful of 
Moslems to the Central Government. Moslems bitterly 
observe that in Kashmir, where Moslems outnumber Hindus 
by three to one, Congress has made no attempt to influence 
their Hindu Ruler to confer self-government on his people. 
They comment further on the incongruity of an oligarchy— 
like Congress, ruled by a dictator, endeavouring in its own 
selfish interests to force on the States a democracy it has 
discarded itself. 

A regrettable feature of the existing situation is that 
Moslems have lost confidence in the British Government. 
Their attitude is, in fact, hostile. Britain has, they feel, 
sold them to the Hindu. They had expected the British 
Government to interfere to protect their interests in Congress 
provinces, for example, to ensure the appointment. of a 
representative Moslem minister in such provinces and to 
prevent discrimination in any form. So far nothing has, 
they assert, been done for them; the hope has vanished. 
The British Government, in its anxiety to prove the genuine- 
ness of the reforms, has been, in their view, too inclined to 
give Congress a free hand to pursue its selfish policy of 
establishing caste Hindu rule throughout India. No stronger 
proof of this is needed, Moslems think, than the attitude of 
Congress itself. Everywhere Congress men display the 
exuberance of victory. Paramountcy, they assert, now lies 
in their hands. Let Mahatma Gandhi threaten to withdraw 
his ministries and the British Government will carry out his 
injunctions as regards the States. The British Government 
climbed down over the release of the Bengal terrorists ; they 
did so again over the appointment of a civilian of Orissa as 
acting governor; yet again they gave way at a threat of 
resignation when Congress ministries demanded viceregal 
intervention in Rajkot to prevent a fatal termination to 


Gandhi’s fast. The result has been, in Congress eyes, to confer ___ 


on Gandhi for all practical purposes the unofficial status of 
dictator of India. The final battle is almost as good 
as won. 
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Indian Moslems have other grievances against the British 
Government. They strongly resent British policy in Pales. 
tine ; they bitterly criticise the administration of tribal areas 
on the North-West Frontier, especially the handling of the 
Waziristan problem. The use of the aeroplane for bombing 
purposes is strongly criticised, with very little knowledge of 
the limited extent to which the air arm is used in a Frontier 


— campaign. The truth is that Indian Moslems do not wish the 


Pathan tribes to be disarmed and dominated. It conforms 
more to their interests to have the half-million fighting men 
of the Border hinterland as a reserve force to uphold Islam 
against the Hindu should there be in the end a life and death 
struggle for supremacy between the two great religious 
groups. Here it may be noted that, despite this feeling of 
resentment among the Moslems, Sir Sikandar Hayat pledged 
the loyalty of the Panjab during the crisis of last September, 
a striking contrast to the Congress attitude. 


—> Put briefly, the Moslems of India regard the India Act 


of 1935 as destructive of their hopes of the establishment of 
a system of Home Rule in which their interests would be 
protected. For them the much-vaunted Indian nationalism 
of Congress is a blind. Bitter experience has convinced them 
that Congress does not desire to give freedom to India as a 
whole, but merely to replace British rule by the rule of the 
caste Hindu. The provincial scheme has utterly failed to 
safeguard even the elementary rights of Moslem minorities 
in most of the provinces. 

Moslem fears are widespread, and must be reckoned with 
by those responsible for the fate of India. And it would be 
idle to deny that they have a solid foundation in fact. It is 
not surprising that in the circumstances described Moslem 
leaders are considering the possibility of an alternative to the 
federal system devised by the British Government. 


“~~ A project which is now under the consideration of the 


Moslem League, and it is believed has its general approval, 
aims at establishing new political units and zones predomi- 
nantly Moslem in composition, over against the Hindu 
provinces. The immediate outline of these zones would 
comprise various Moslem blocs beginning in the North West 
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with a bloc of 30 millions of Moslems in the Frontier Province, 
Sindh, Kashmir, the Panjab, and the principalities of Khairpur 

and Bahawalpur. Next in order would come a bloc of 12 
million Moslems in a strip of territory from Delhi to Lucknow ; 
farther to the east would be a bloc of 30 millions in Bengal 
and Assam. In the south Moslem culture and traditions 
would be enshrined in the great Moslem State of Hyderabad, 
with territorial accretions that would give it an outlet to the 
sea. There would be a transfer of populations between the — 
Moslem and Hindu zones. The underlying idea is to build _—— 
up a confederation of culturally homogeneous Hindu and 
Moslem States in India in which each of the great nationalities 
would live their own lives, combining only for defence and 
other general purposes. 

The sponsors of the scheme recognize that it would be 
impossible to give it immediate effect. A transitional con- 
stitution is required. This would take the form of a kind 
of federation, in which, for safety’s sake, the powers of the 
central government would be strictly circumscribed. There 
would be no majority rule, because that would mean Hindu 
rule, and “ Hindus differ from Moslems not merely in the 
fundamentals of life and outlook, but in almost every detail 
of domestic and social life.” The ministry must be chosen 
from all groups. Another safeguard is demanded in the 
immediate setting up of a new Moslem province with Lucknow 
as its centre. A quota representation of Moslems from the 
States for the temporary federal scheme is also stipulated. 
During the transitional period the zones would be defined, 
and the exchange of populations effected. 

The friendship of the Moslem world is of the utmost 
consequence to the British Empire in the uncertainties of the 
international situation to-day. Of all matters affecting British 
relations with Moslem peoples, the most important is to regain 
the friendship and support of Moslem India. Indian Moslems 
could easily provide half a million first-class recruits for the 
army ; still more important, their loyalty would steady Indian 
politics and neutralise Congress opposition. 

Is there no way of conciliating Moslem opinion, of allaying 
Moslem fears? Should it not be possible to convince the 
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80 or 90 millions of Moslems in India that the British Govern. 
ment has no intention of handing them over bound hand and 
foot to the tender mercies of a Hindu oligarchy ? The success 
of federation depends on Moslem co-operation. It is surely 
worth while to make an effort to secure it-~If the disruption 
of India is to be avoided, some means must be found by which 
Hindus and Moslems can live together in amity. The security 
of India is an outstanding problem to-day. The present 
conflict between Hindu and Moslem places it in jeopardy. 


WILLIAM BarToNn. 
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THE ARMY IN WAR 


Down to the very day of the German entry into Prague, 
the theory which actually dominated our military councils— 
despite official disclaimers—was “ the limited liability war.” 
Any intervention on land was to take the form of a small, 
highly mechanized Regular Army; the Territorials might 
come over ultimately, but there was to be no question of 
raising an army on the scale of 1914-18. British help to allies 
was to take the form, primarily, of sea-power, air-power and 
financial power. As a result of these theories there was 
issued the National Service handbook with its 7,000,000 
“funk-holes”’ and its relegation of military requirements 
to a very secondary place. Fundamentally, it was a throw- 
back to the mentality of 1914, in which our Regular staff 
officers were telling Kitchener that they did not want the 
New Armies—all they wanted was for the Old Army 
and the existing Territorials to be kept up to strength. Those 
Regular staff officers, however, had at least got the excuse 
that it was a full century since this Empire had been engaged 
in a war of any magnitude. 

The main reasons for this throw-back to discredited 
theories may be summed up as (1) public apathy in military 
matters; (2) the rise of “scientific” military criticism, 
with its emphasis on tanks, aircraft, ‘“ British traditional 
methods,” the “increased power given by modern weapons 
to the defence,”’ and its complete disregard of other factors ; 
(3) the evolution of the academic military mind. 

The Gold Medal Essay published by the R.U.S.I. Journal 
in May, 1923, may be taken as illuminating the opinions held 
by thoughtful officers whilst war experience was fresh in mind. 
Although the value of tanks and aircraft was fully acknow- 
ledged, their limitations were realized too. There was abso- 
lutely no talk of any “increased power conferred upon the 
defence by modern weapons.” The suggestion that a fully 
mechanized army could substitute a large national army 
was discussed and discarded ; nor was there any talk that the 
“public would not stand any repetition of the ghastly losses 
of the last war,” or any suggestion of “ British traditional 
methods ” which we had “ foolishly disregarded.” The final 
conclusions were substantially on the lines accepted by our 
General Staff as sound to-day: there was to be an army of 
42 Territorial divisions, with provisions made for further 
expansion if needed. 
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One could quote from very many such essays written bh 
thoughtful and experienced officers who had had reality 
burnt into them, but Ewing ends his history of the Ninth 
Division with a prophetic phrase :— 

“As the war recedes into the past . . . the tendency is to linger upon 

the splendid and spectacular advances of the latter part of 1918 . . . 


To deduce our lessons of the war from the last four months of fighting 
would be the height of folly.” 


This “ height of folly ’’ was, however, the very thing which 
happened. It started with one Colonel, later Major-General, 
J. F. C. Fuller, who wrote a book purporting to lay the 
foundations of a “ science” of war :— 


“ 


. outside the achievements of a handful of war-geniuses 
such as Alexander, Hannibal, Gustavus and Napoleon . . . from the 
point of view of the science of war, progress had to all intents and 
purposes been stationary. ...” 


Those who recall certain recent newspaper articles will 
recognize where the inspiration came from, and who was the 
real author. Fuller, who had been attached as General Staff 
Officer to the tanks, and who had had very little experience 
of combined operations in the field and no experience of 
independent command, managed completely to lose his sense 
of proportion. He attributed our success at Amiens purely 
to the use of tanks, leaving out such factors as good staff work, 
good leadership, good intelligence, and the calibration of the 
artillery—factors at least equally important. He built his 
“ science ’ of war around the tank ; became the exponent of 
the doctrine that “‘ conscript horde armies ”’ would give place 
to small, highly mechanized professional armies, “land- 
navies”: ‘‘ The army of the future will follow in the footsteps 
of the navy of to-day.” 


The difficulty, however, of following in the footsteps of a 
fleet will be apparent, and the actual course of military 
evolution, instead of supporting Fuller’s conclusions, has 
confuted them. Armies, instead of becoming smaller, have 
become very much larger, and the introduction of conscription 
into our own army is its own commentary upon the doctrine 
of “‘ costly conscript horde armies ”’ to be replaced by “ land- 
navies.” Yet this was the start of “ scientific’ military 
criticism, which made a popular appeal because it offered an 
apparent means of getting something cheaply. Its advocates 
pointed to our losses on the Somme and at Paschendaele 
and to the long-drawn-out course of the war, and said, in effect, 
** What folly to go through all that again. Produce an army 
made up mainly of tanks, self-propelled guns, etc., and it 
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will be small, cheap, easy to handle, and beat the enemy 
far more effectively.”” There was as much fanaticism as lack 
of vision ; a complete failure to foresee the rise of anti-tank 
weapons and methods; a complete lack of any technical 
knowledge of naval design and the principles governing naval 
warfare, with the result that most of the naval analogies put 
forward—and they played a large part—were hopelessly 
inaccurate and misleading. 

To “scientific”’ criticism, with its emotionalism and 
propaganda, in which it recalled the “ science ’’ of Mrs. Eddy, 
there came the doctrines of the super-air school as trumpeted 
forth by Groves ; and last, but by no means least, the publica- 
tion of Winston Churchill’s World Crisis, with its talk of 
“British traditional methods” and the “increased power 
given by modern weapons to the defensive.” Brilliantly 
written and powerfully reasoned, it was a work which 
impressed our younger generation of officers, who lacked 
either the practical experience or the wide reading to see 
through its fallacies. But the thing was, in the main, an 
elaborate piece of special pleading to explain away the 
author’s own part in the Dardanelles show, and to “ prove ”’ 
how easily troops could have been spared from the West 
Front for the Dardanelles. The actual events do not support 
the author’s contentions, and suggest him to be hopelessly 
confused upon the technical issues involved. 

Fuller, Groves, Winston Churchill all found their imitators, 
their disciples, their protagonists ; the result was to let loose 
such a flood of propaganda, special pleading and distortion that 
real war-lessons tended completely to become submerged. A 
further result was the evolution of the academic military mind, 
as demonstrated by the Gold Medal Essay in the R#.U.S.I. 
Journal, August, 1937. In this the lessons of practical war 
experience play no part ; the author is the theorist pure and 
simple, seeing his problem as army A pitted against army B. 
He is a whole-hogger in regard to the small mechanized army ; 
considers a force of even seven divisions or so unduly large ; 
advances two reasons why we cannot raise a big army: (i) 
Financial. We cannot support the burden of a vast fleet and 
air force, and an army on the Continental scale. Here he is 
on sound ground, but it is begging the question, for no advocate 
of conscription has suggested the maintenance, in peace-time, of 
a force on Continental lines. (ii) Psychological. The public, we 
are assured, will not stand* intervention on land on the scale 
of the last war. The movement of public opinion within the 


* The author’s own italics. 
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last few weeks has shown, however, that the public will not 
only stand it, but demand it. 

Everyone familiar with naval history, and the history of 
naval design, is familiar also with the disastrous effects which 
the preaching of the jeune école theories had upon the French 
Navy, the state of intellectual chaos to which this gave rise, 
the perpetual changes of policy which ensued. The effects 
of the preaching of “ scientific ” military criticism upon our 
Army have been no less disastrous, and the lack of preparation 
which we have witnessed, the sudden changes of policy which 
have ensued, are a direct consequence of these teachings. 

When Mr. Hore-Belisha became Secretary of State for 
War, there was increasing public disquiet as to the state of 
our Army. In October, 1937, this journal once more renewed its 
charge and published a call for conscription.* Mr. Hore-Belisha 
was not prepared to accept conscription. He took refuge in the 
“limited liability war” theory, lent a willing ear to those 
who assured him that, first of all, it would be doubtful wisdom 
to send any army to the Continent at all ; secondly, that the 
small mechanized army would represent a fighting power out 
of all proportion to its numbers. The result was an attempt 
to carry into practice a wrong theory. 

For the whole thing represented a taking hold of a practical 
problem at the wrong end. To win a war, you want weapons; 
the number of weapons, and the types of weapons, depend 
upon the conditions of terrain and the number and types of 
the enemy weapons you are likely to come up against. In 
other words, you distribute your personnel in accordance 
with your weapons. Mr. Hore-Belisha and his military 
advisers proceeded to act upon the very reverse principle; 
they distributed their weapons in accordance with their 
personnel. Everyone has heard of “ overcrowding ”’ at sea. 
It means trying to get into a design more than the displacement 
will stand, with the result of getting a thing which looks 
tremendously powerful on paper but which is, in reality, 
lop-sided and ill-balanced. The U.S.S. Indiana, Massachusetts 
and Oregon are classic examples of overcrowding at sea. But 
you can get overcrowding on land, too. Mr. Hore-Belisha 
has shown us that. Consider any of our existing divisions. 
They are as overloaded with weapons as if they were Christmas 


* On October 24th of the same year, the then C.I.G.S., Field-Marshal 
Sir Cyril Deverell, speaking at the Guildhall, issued a grave warning : “ If 
only youth could read the writing that is plainly written on the wall... 
we shall have no time to prepare, the first blow will come from the air, 
followed by a mighty army.” He, and his A.G., were dismissed by Mr. 
Hore-Belisha about a fortnight later. 
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trees; they haven’t got men enough to handle these weapons 
effectively, and they haven’t got the right proportions in 
weapons. Consider our most probable enemy. We shall act 
with the French Army in attacking the Siegfried line or 
defending the Maginot line, or attacking Italians.* That 
means coming up against an enemy heavily gunned, lavishly 
equipped with tanks and anti-tank weapons, with machine- 
tools for rapidly throwing up a defensive position, and means 
for swiftly laying mines and anti-tank obstacles. These 
are conditions putting mobility at a discount. The first essen- 
tial, whether to press an attack home or for counter-battery 
work, will be heavy guns. But we are ludicrously short of the 
proper complement of even 25-pdr. “ gun-hows ” ; as to the 
6-in. guns which are really needed, they are virtually non- 
existent ! 

Considering the defence, it is just as bad. No enemy is 
going to be fool enough to send masses of infantry forward to 
be mown down by our Bren-gunners in the fashion popularly 
depicted. If he is attacking at all, he is going first to smother 
us with heavy stuff from his big guns, and whilst this is going 
on our Bren-gunners are nothing but a sitting target. Then 
he is going to swoop down upon us with massed tank-attacks, 
against which such of our Bren-gunners as survive are going 
to find their weapons as useful as a collection of pea-shooters. 
Since the essence of the massed tank attack is surprise, and 
since no enemy is going to advertise the exact time, or the 
exact sector, when, and where, he is going to attack, it follows 
that a division must be ready to beat off such an attack when- 
ever it comes, or on any terrain where it is likely to come, and 
it follows that the present proportion of effective anti-tank 
weapons per battalion is much too low. At present, we’ve 
got 12 anti-tank rifles per battalion, and an anti-tank regiment 
per division with 48 two-pounders. But these are difficult to 
use from concealed positions, and themselves too vulnerable 
to artillery. What we want is an anti-tank company per 
battalion armed either with anti-tank rifles or with big-calibre 
machine-guns.t Even if the heavy bullets fail to pierce 
armour, they will make a mess of a tank’s tracks—which is 
good enough. Heavy tanks will be few in number, slow, and 
themselves vulnerable to artillery ; the danger comes from 


* We can also be involved in campaigns in the Balkans, for the defence 
of Egypt, Portugal, and Gibraltar. 

7 At present, anything given to anti-tank weapons subtracts from the 
fire-power of the battalion. The advantage of the heavy M.G. company 
would be that these weapons could also be used against infantry and low- 
flying aircraft. 
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masses of light and medium tanks attacking at high speed 
and under cover of a terrific artillery fire. Only highly traineg 
infantry will stand up to this, and only if it has got suitable 
weapons. 

What are the elements vital to successful attack ? 

(i) Intelligence. You must know what you are w 
against. 

(ii) Good staff work. This means care and attention to a 
multitude of petty little details, most of them so boring to 
write about that your “scientific”? thinker never even 
mentions them. 

(iii) Good rearward services. Your soldiers have got to 
eat and drink; weapons need munitions; machines, petrol 
grease and oil. 

(iv) Superior gun-power. There is no sense in sending 
infantry forward to be mown down by machine-guns, or tanks 
to be knocked out by enemy guns. 

(v) Tanks to mop up enemy machine-gunners ; destroy 
obstacles. 

(vi) Rifle-armed and Bren-gun armed infantry to shoot 
down such enemy anti-tank gunners as have survived the 
artillery fire (mortars). 


(vii) Anti-tank gunners to ward off enemy tank counter. 
attacks and to provide solid rallying points. 

(viii) Following-up guns and A.A. formations. 

(ix) Air Force, Army Co-operation squadrons. 

It will be observed that the essence of the whole thing is 
team-work. The components of your team may be varied 
in accordance with enemy characteristics, exigencies of 
terrain, size of the forces involved. But the fundamental 
principles apply to all operations. Our team must be carefully 
selected, well balanced and accustomed to work together. The 
trouble is that, due to the ridiculously small size of our Army, 
our officers have got accustomed to think too much in terms 
of individual units and too little in terms of teams. We 
cannot produce on land any real equivalent to a battleship, 
a battle-cruiser or a cruiser. The fallacious analogy serves 
to bewilder, and not to instruct. Where the Navy works 
with units, we must work with teams of units. But we can 
distinguish between the heavily gunned battle division and the 
more lightly gunned maneuvre division, whilst the armoured 
divisions can be taken as more or less equivalent to the 
destroyer flotillas working with a battle-fleet. 

To make our battle divisions battle-worthy needs a 
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drastic increase in the establishments of personnel, and a 
redistribution of weapons, not in the sense of abolishing what 
we've got, but in the sense of adding additional weapons 
urgently needed. Many people say that to increase gun-power 
means merely to create a new obstacle to attack, in the way 
of shell-holes, broken ground, mud. This is nonsense. 
Think of the skilful use of the German guns in their 1918 
offensive, or of the admirable effect of our own guns at Amiens. 
This superior gun-fire created no obstacle to attack; it was 
the thing which carried the attack forward. Other people 
talk of “‘ small, handy ”’ divisions, instead of ‘‘ big, cumbrous ”’ 
ones. Think of the Australian divisions at Amiens, August 8. 
They had 12 battalions apiece and these battalions were at 
full strength, 1,000 men apiece. Will any sane soldier 
venture to assert that these big Australian divisions, with 
their big battalions, were any less flexible to manceuvre than 
the divisions fighting alongside of them which had nine weak 
battalions ? The thing which made these big Australian 
divisions flexible was the high quality of the leadership and 
of the staff work, and this is the thing which will make any 
organization flexible. This business of totting up numbers 
of units and trying to work out a “scientific ’ organization 
is due to a faulty sense of values. The best you can do in 
these matters is to estimate the numbers and types of enemy 
weapons and what is needed to beat them. But it’s the 
spirit which makes the division, and not the division which 
makes the spirit ! 


The supply of Bren guns is now coming along satisfactorily, 
but no time should be lost in instituting a programme for the 
production of heavy guns and big-calibre anti-tank rifles 
and machine-guns. Moreover, we not only want bigger divisions 
but more of them; a B.E.F. of 30 divisions isn’t enough, 
we need at least 60. Of course, we cannot set ourselves to 
raise all these at one fell swoop, but arrangements should 
already be started for the duplication of the existing set of 
divisions as soon as possible. Those who have read what is 
written above on the subject of team-work will appreciate 
what an appalling thing it will mean if we are forced again 
to pit hastily improvised British armies against trained 
Germans. We must tackle the problem of training the 
necessary staffs immediately. And we must make a clean 
sweep of that dreadful thing, the academic military 
mind. 


“The Navy has learnt by long experience thoroughly to 
distrust all paper plans and projects which have not been 
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submitted to the supreme test of trial under practical con. 
ditions by the Fleet at sea.’’* 

The Army must take these words to heart, too; the true 
antidote to the academic military mind is manceuvres held 
upon a large scale, as frequently as possible, and under the 
most realistic conditions possible. There are welcome signs 
that our General Staff has realized this, as it has managed to 
realize other things. Those who sought to rouse this country 
to the consciousness of appalling danger were reproached b 
our doctrinaires with having the “1918 mentality.” Well, 
the 1918 mentality was an excellent thing, for it was the 
mentality of the practical, fighting soldier, who had had fine 
theories knocked out of him and common sense hammered in, 
The tactics and weapons of 1918 are no longer with us, but 
the spirit of those days is what we most urgently need to 
revive, for it was the spirit which carried us to victory and 
which, if recaptured, will carry us to victory again. 


VictoR WALLACE GERMAINS. 


* Admiral of the Fleet, Sir A. K. Wilson, Memorandum on the Naval 
War Staff. 
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SETTLEMENT IN SOUTHERN PALESTINE* 


THE most prosperous period in the history of Palestine 
was during the third and seventh centuries when under 
Roman rule the population and trade of the country were 
such, that not only was the whole of Palestine proper densely 
settled, but the people, encouraged by the efficient policing 
of the country, went south into the barren land beyond 
Beersheba and there built themselves towns and farmhouses. 
At that time trade with the East was booming and the main 
reason for these settlements in the semi-desert was the 
convergence of several roads that led from the ports to the 
northern towns of Palestine and Syria. There was the 
merchandise coming in from Suez and from Egypt which 
travelled by the route across Sinai to Hebron and Jerusalem ; 
silks from China and spices from Ceylon and India were 
landed at Akaba and carried north up the Wadi Araba ; 
and then there was the old frankincense trade, a part of 
which went due north from Arabia through Petra and Trans- 
jordan, whilst the remainder travelled direct through the 
Negev to Beersheba and to Gaza for transhipment abroad. 
The towns that sprang up during this period were Kurnub, 
Khalasa, Raheiba, Esbeita, Abda and Auja, and of these 
to-day only Auja is inhabited and this solely because the old 
town is now a frontier post and police station. The remainder 
are in ruins, but in this dry climate disintegration is slow 
and it is easy even to-day to see the lay-out of the streets and 
to obtain some idea of the number of inhabitants. It is 
estimated by archeologists that these towns accommodated 
from five thousand to ten thousand people and that the 
whole area held a population of some hundred thousand. 
They are well-built towns of cut stone and the population 
in each was sufficient to account for two or three churches 
and usually a monastery as well. It is said that among other 
activities there were factories in these towns where the silk 
from China was unravelled and worked up again with cotton. 
If this is correct, it would seem that there is indeed nothing 
new under the sun. There is apparently no mystery about 
their desolation to-day, although one archeologist stated 
that he had found the remains of barricades in the streets of 


* The writer of this article, Major Jarvis, was 14 years in Sinai, where he 
was governor. He worked for 11 years at the reconstruction of Roman 
irrigation works and successfully re-started some of these. 
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Esbeita which indicated that the inhabitants had died fight. 
ing against an invasion. The towns and the civilization around 
them presumably died a natural death when Roman rule 
and order went after the Arab invasion of the seventh century, 
The trade from the East disappeared in the first place, then 
communications between the Negev and the country farther 
north were interfered with by lawless Bedouin, and gradually 
the inhabitants moved to more secure localities as happens 
to-day when the nomad is allowed to get the upper hand 
and the cultivator is subject to his raids and blackmail. 

It is this portion of Palestine, known as the Negev, 
which is the subject of much discussoin to-day because the 
Jews hold the view that as it is now an empty quarter, it 
might be handed over to them as a settlement. The Arab 
party, on the other hand, resent this, on the principle that it 
would lead to a further increase in Jewish immigration. It 
is from the British adherents of the Arab party, however, 
that most of the criticism of the proposal comes because, 
finding no sound argument against a Jewish settlement in an 
empty land, they endeavour to prove that climatically and 
from every point of view the scheme would be a failure. 

They point out in the first place that the past prosperity 
was caused entirely by the Eastern trade routes and that 
this trade is dead for all time. They endeavour to prove 
that the rainfall is less than it was thirteen hundred years 
ago. They state that the settlers were merchants only and 
that the soil is unsuitable for cultivation. Lastly, the existing 
inhabitants have been greatly under-estimated and that a 
settlement of Jews here would deprive a large number of 
Arabs of their land and livelihood. 

With regard to these objections one may say that the 
Eastern trade route is dead and can never be revived, but 
one cannot overlook the possibilities of Akaba as a southern 
port for Palestine in the future, nor of its value as a naval 
and seaplane base in time of war. If at any time the Suez 
Canal should be denied to us, the value of Akaba as an 
alternative port is obvious, and the construction of a railway 
from either Maan in Transjordan or Rafa in Palestine 
would not be a difficult undertaking. 

Secondly, all experts give it as their opinion that the cli- 
mate has changed in no way during the last two thousand 
years. It must be admitted that the rainfall has been very 
uncertain during the last decade; but the Arabs say the 
weather runs in cycles of thirty years—thirty years of wet 
winters and thirty of dry—and that we are at the end of a 
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dry thirty at the present time. No European has ever lived 
long enough in this desert to prove the correctness of this 
theory, but all the old sheikhs of the tribes swear by it and 
look forward to the fruitful period now starting. Also, in the 
Monastery of St. Catherine there is a Cypriot monk over 
hundred years of age who corroborates this statement, and 
he is in a position to know the weather conditions, as he 
has lived in Sinai for eighty years and has therefore seen 
two complete cycles of thirty and two-thirds of another. 


The statement that the Roman settlers were traders onl 
is incorrect, for in the vicinity of the towns the hillsides for 
miles are terraced for olives and vines and there are the 
ruined walls of farm-houses, orchards and broken dams 
in every valley. In the hilly country south of Abda, for 
instance, there is a tract of country some fifteen miles b 
fifteen now completely deserted, and it is obvious that here 
every cultivable portion was fully exploited in the past 
and that there were many farm-houses and small hamlets. 

As to the objection that the existing population has 
been grossly under-estimated, the discrepancies as to figures 
have occurred because there is some doubt as to what actually 
constitutes the Negev and what are its boundaries. Some 
of the Jewish advocates of the scheme quote my figure of 
1,000 Bedouin as applying to the whole area from the coast 
at Rafa to the Gulf of Akaba, whereas my estimate was 
based upon the district that lies south of a line drawn from 
Auja on the Sinai border to Asluj and thence to the Dead 
Sea. 


It is a mistake to think that the whole of Southern 
Palestine is practically depopulated. There are in Gaza 
and along the whole of the coast to Rafa the descendants of 
the ancient Philistines, a very hard-working and very fanatical 
race, and any settlement of Jews in this area at the present 
time would add to the troubles. South-east from Rafa are 
three tribes of Bedouin who are becoming stabilised on the 
land—the Terrabin, the Teaha and the Remeilat—and 
these people are cultivating barley and wheat in the valleys 
and the ownership of every possible plot is recognised. There 
is, of course, room for far more people here if more intensive 
methods of cultivation and well boring were employed, 
but an influx of settlers would mean upsetting the Bedouin 
system of existence, for the nomad, or semi-nomad to be 
more exact, with his grazing flocks and his generous rotation 
of crops and fallow land requires so much acreage that he 
would have to change his methods entirely to admit of an 
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influx of settlers; and one might quote the parable of the 
camel and the eye of a needle when one suggests change of 
age-old customs to a Bedouin. 

South of the line I have quoted there is, however, practic- 
ally no population at all. In the northern portion a few of 
the Teaha and Azazma graze flocks and scratch a plot from 
time to time, and in the south the Sinai Lehewat and the 
Transjordan Howietat squabble over grazing rights and 
charcoal-burning. Otherwise it is an entirely empty land. 
It is in this area that the greater portion of the Roman 
settlement existed, and the argument is that as some hundred 
thousand people managed to live on the land here thirteen 
hundred years ago there is no reason why a few thousand 
should not make the attempt to-day. There would appear 
to be no valid objections to the scheme provided Jewish 
organizations and not the British tax-payer find the capital 
for the enterprise. If the Jews think they can make a 
success of a settlement here and are willing to foot the bill, 
there is no reason why they should not be allowed to try. 
There will be no hardship inflicted on the existing population, 
for to all intents and purposes they do not exist, and the few 
nomads who wander through the land at the present time 
would benefit from any exploitation of the area. They are 
existing to-day on the brink of starvation, and a little casual 
labour on the land, together with wages for camel hire, 
would just enable them to balance their private budgets— 
a thing that the Bedouin seldom succeeds in doing 
without going short of food. 

There is, of course, no question of a rich and fruitful land 
awaiting exploitation. It is an exceedingly barren and 
harsh country, subjected to sand-storms and high winds; 
but it has a healthy if hot climate, and in this respect it is 
preferable in every way to the low-lying land around Tiberius 
or Jericho. The would-be settler will have an exceedingly 
hard and disappointing time to start with, and one would not 
suggest an immigration scheme here for any European race 
but for the fact that necessity leaves no choice. There are, 
however, to-day thousands of Jews who are denied the 
right to exist elsewhere, and this constitutes an incentive to 
win a living at all costs that is calculated to provide a very 
exceptional settler who will not easily admit defeat. 

The peculiarity of the old Roman settlements was that 
they did not rely on wells for their water supply. There are 
a few shallow water-holes in this area, but they are uncertain 
and their contents somewhat saline. The Romans existed 
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by conserving the rainfall, and this was achieved by means of 
huge covered reservoirs in every town and by the excavating 
of underground cisterns from the living rock. These under. 


ground cisterns or harabas are of varying sizes, some of them | 


being 25 yards by 25 and 20 feet deep, and one imagines 
they adopted the laborious system of carving them out with 
hand tools owing to the shortage of cement. It is difficult 
to estimate the numbers of these as, owing to neglect, the 
majority of them have silted up in course of time and there 
is nothing on the surface to show that a reservoir exists beyond 
the heap of cut stone from the excavation, and this with the 
passage of time has become so weathered as to look like 
natural rock. Judging from the number that have been 
found recently in Sinai, where there is less evidence of settle. 
ment in the past, those in the Negev of Palestine must be in 
the neighbourhood of possibly a hundred. 

These harabas presumably supplied the water for drinking 
purposes, for the cattle, and for irrigating young trees during 
the first two years after planting. The olives, vines and figs 
growing on the terraces and in catchment areas in the valleys 
existed on the rainfall, which is sufficient for these trees 


provided it is carefully conserved and not allowed to run to 
waste. 


In several parts of the Negev there is perennial water 
flowing to the surface. These ains, as they are called, vary 
from quite small springs that lose themselves in the dry 
desert soil at once, to a running brook such as that in the 
Wadi Gedeirat just over the border in Sinai. These springs 
prove that there is subterranean water in the Negev and 
leads to the hope that deep bores in various selected spots 
might yield satisfactory artesian wells that would, of course, 
ensure the success of any settlement scheme. 

The Egyptian Government reclaimed the Roman cultiva- 
tion scheme in the Wadi Gedeirat some fourteen years ago, 
and the growth of all fruit trees in the old orchards here, 
except oranges, has been exceptional in every way. Citrus 
fruits apparently need some humidity in the air, and this is 
lacking in this dry climate. It is pointed out by antagonists 
to the Negev settlement plan that this success cannot be 
quoted as proof of what may be accomplished farther east, 
as the Egyptian Government had the benefit of flowing water 
which is not available in the Negev proper. This is admitted 
to a certain extent only, because in the Wadi Gedeirat it is 
evident that the vines and olives would be even more produc- 
tive if they received less water ; and, moreover, there are other 
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Jantations in Sinai where olives and vines thrive on the 
rainfall only. It is merely a question of conserving the supply 
and using it economically. Also it must be borne in mind 


- that the Wadi Gedeirat settlement has been achieved with 


Bedouin cultivators who for years took only a lukewarm 
interest in their orchards. Very little enterprise was shown 
by the holders of the land, and there was no effort made to 
reclaim any portions the cultivation of which offered diffi- 
culties or hard labour. One can safely say that with more 
up-to-date and knowledgeable settlers and with a little more 
capital the acreage under cultivation would have been 
trebled. 

It would appear also that there is some antagonism to the 
scheme of settlement from the Zionists themselves, and this 
may be explained by the fact that the Negev could not 
accommodate a very large number of settlers whatever the 
success of the undertaking, and they regard it, therefore, as 
a red herring drawn across the trail of their claims to Palestine 

roper. 

: If the scheme goes forward, it is a moot point whether it 
should be done on a large scale or a small one. Ifthe former, 
there is more likelihood of success; but, on the other hand, 
there will be a great loss of money and the problem of a large 
number of unemployed and dissatisfied settlers if it fails, 
and it must be borne in mind that there is no certainty of 
success. It may well be that unforeseen difficulties and 
obstacles will arise, for the desert is a hard task-master and 
does not yield up her wastes without a struggle. There is 
also the problem of whether the crops grown will enable the 
settlers to maintain the standard of life which they expect, 
and this is a factor that only actual experience can prove, 
for no data exist to show the standard of living of the Romans 
who dwelt here thirteen centuries ago. 

The fact remains, however, despite every argument as 
to change of weather and local conditions, that in this empty 
quarter of Southern Palestine some hundred thousand people 
existed until the seventh century, and that they found 
sufficient water in this barren region for themselves, their 
flocks and their orchards. This being the case, one may 
reasonably expect that some ten thousand might as a beginning 
find a bare existence there to-day ; and as there are hundreds 
of thousands of Jews looking for nothing more than a bare 
— the scheme would appear to be at least worth a 
rial, 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


ForEIGN Poticy ‘“ CaLUMNISTs ” 

HERR HITLER and his most outspoken critic in the American 
Cabinet, Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes, stand on 
common ground when they observe the American Press, 
Both of them are more conscious of its faults than its merits, 
Herr Hitler finds that it creates a warlike atmosphere by its 
sensationalism. It is true that for the past two months or 
more the American public have been informed in big black 
letters spread full across the width of the paper of such events 
as: Nazis start drive to grab Corridor—Hitler sends ultimatum 
to Rumania—Duce demands control of Mediterranean (perhaps 
Mr. Roy Howard, the American publisher, was using the 
word “‘ wide ”’ in this sense when he began a series of articles 
on the European situation with ‘ Public opinion is more 
widely informed in America than anywhere else in the 
world’); but if the headlines are often more sensational 
than the facts, there is always the possibility in the fast- 
changing world of to-day that they may be correct before the 
edition is sold out. 

With greater justification Mr. Ickes directed his attack, 
via the radio, at the syndicated columnists whose work 
appears simultaneously in countless papers throughout the 
country, and who are replacing editorial writers, especially 
in small-town papers, as moulders of public opinion. Mr. 
Ickes suggested that many of them would be better named 
*‘ calumnists.”’ A hard-working public official such as himself 
could “only marvel at and admire those qualities of 
omniscience and infallibility that seemed to descend upon 
a man the moment he casts off the habit of the objective 
news-writer.” 

Ever since Mr. Walter Winchell realised that millions of 
newspaper readers suffered from a frustrated desire to peep 
through keyholes, columnists have been increasing in number 
and variety. Each one reaches between three to seven million 
readers daily. There are now more of them dealing with 
domestic and foreign politics than with Broadway and 
Hollywood gossip. Mr. Ickes complained of the way in which 
domestic news was treated. But the same habit of light- 
heartedly pulling some whimsey out of thin air and com- 
mitting it to print is possessed by the columnist specialising 
in foreign affairs. He possesses, too, the same omniscience 
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and infallibility, so that no reader could fail to come to the 
conclusion that all the world needed for its salvation was for 
existing governments to be dismissed and the conduct of 
affairs turned over to a dozen or fewer American writers. 

It is at first disconcerting to find that few columnists have 
a good word to say for England, until it is realised that very 
few have a good word to say for anybody. They are con- 
tinually growing hot under the collar as they contemplate the 
failure of the British Government to find homes for Jewish 
refugees ; secure victory for the Spanish Loyalists; save 
Austria, Memel, Czechoslovakia; pay the war debts or 
abolish the Oxford accent. Denunciation of England and 
France for not having surrendered the spoils of Versailles will 
be followed immediately by denunciation for not having 
checked Germany when she moved into the Rhineland. 
Eloquent exhortations on the necessity of taking a firm stand 
change in the next breath to lamentations that European 
nations cannot solve their problems peaceably like those of 
the New World. Having settled the European situation for 
six days a week, your columnist will insist on the seventh that 
Americans have no interest in matters outside the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Find an American reporter who is cynical by profession, 
if not from experience, who has acquired the right attitude of 
scepticism and has learned that of a number of possible 
explanations for a course of action the most reprehensible is 
the one which will make the best story, and you have a 
columnist in embryo. 


THE IsoLaTIONists, Too 

Senator Ashurst, who is regarded as one of the more 
scholarly members of the Senate, rose to his feet during a 
debate on neutrality towards the end of April and observed : 
“War is the natural state of Europe. . . . When the young 
men of Europe learn that there is going to be a war they 
become starry-eyed and hope that war may come. How 
strange a commentary on human nature.” Perhaps it is even 
more strange a commentary on Senator Ashurst. But there 
is a law of supply and demand in politics, and if sufficient 
people want a particular kind of view expressed, some person 
is certain to express it. Senator Ashurst spoke for a large 
group who are convinced that Europeans are a foolish folk 
fond of fighting, as opposed to Americans who are sensible 
and devoted to peace. This conception of the European 
character is found bobbing perilously near the surface of 
much comment of a less extreme kind than Senator Ashurst’s, 
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and fosters the suspicion that if war should break out England 
would not be free from blame. One can at least say in defence 
of the Munich agreement that it made it more difficult, for 
those who hold this point of view, to substantiate it. 

United States opinion cannot be divided neatly into 
isolationist and non-isolationist. Views and beliefs are as 
varied as the colours of the rainbow and, like them, blend 
imperceptibly one into the other. 

The view that Europeans naturally prefer the arbitrament 
of the cannon to that of the council table, for example, shades 


into the closely allied theory that the prime objective of | 


Great Britain and France is to crush their European rivals, 
Those who argue along these lines employ a peculiar jargon 
of their own. British “ Imperialism ” is said to demand this 
or that. There is much palaver about the “ Have” and 
“ Have-not ” States. The word “international” is never 
used, but much is said about “ power”’ politics, which is 
something rather sinister and un-American. 

Hitler grabbed Austria, Czechoslovakia, Memel; but 
England took a lot too in her time, runs the argument. 
She confiscated the German colonies after the war, while 
America took nothing then and wants nothing now—Pacific 
islands and Polar regions don’t count. The United States is 
even getting rid of the Philippines—whose inhabitants compete 
unpleasantly with American farmers ; but England has made 
no offer to give up the spoils of the last war in an effort to 
appease Germany. France and England, in short, are wedded 
to the status quo established by the iniquitous Versailles 
treaty which the United States so wisely rejected. Among 
the leading exponents of this point of view is the former 
leader of the Brain Trust, Professor Raymond Moley, who 
wrote recently: “‘ War threatens, not because democracy has 
been attacked. War threatens because of a struggle over old 
territorial seizures.” He objected to the United States 


“‘ underwriting by implication international obligations which | 
do not concern us and defending a status quo which for twenty 


years every reasonable man has known to be unwise, unjust 
and inevitably subject to revision.” 

This school of thought is convinced the gullible American 
public is made to forget these facts by subtle British propa- 


ganda. Said Senator Nye, part author of the Neutrality | 


Act: ‘“‘ Germany, with all her blunders in 1914-17, never did 
anything quite so brazen as is being done to-day by men in 
authority in Britain who are laying the foundation for the 
involvement of the United States in her next war.” During 
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the previous two months Senator Nye had detected an increase 
in the number of British educators and lecturers, obviously 
paid propagandists, who “flooded the United States.” 
Representative Martin Dies, chairman of a committee 
investigating un-American activities, intends to look into “ the 
powerful influence of European propagandists.” These pro- 
pagandists evidently possess the art of protective camouflage 
to a high degree, for nobody who denounces them has yet 
been able to produce or name any of them. 

In addition to an infinite capacity for mistrust, this school 
of thought has an infinite capacity for self-pity. With them 
it is always “‘ Poor Uncle Sam this”’ and ‘‘ Poor Uncle Sam 
that.” He gets the kicks, he loses his shirt, he is played for a 
sucker, he is bamboozled, tricked, swindled, deceived by 
foreign propagandists, until it almost appears as though one 
hundred per cent. Americans were determined to erect a 
perfect imbecile into their national hero. 


AMERICA’S First LINE oF DEFENCE 

We now come to a sharply contrasted shade of opinion. 
Britain is no longer the Imperialistic Power bent on setting 
springes to catch the unwary Uncle Sam. She is, on the con- 
trary, scared of war and most uneager to fight. According 
to General Hugh Johnson, when Britain exhibits this trait 
it is due to national degeneracy and decay, though when 
Americans show the same attitude it is due to the spirit of 
their Puritan ancestors. Since England, too, can lay claim 
to Puritan traditions there might be something in the theory 
which Senator Wiley of Wisconsin developed in an hour’s 
speech: that true pacifism depended upon a proper cheese 
diet, particularly Wisconsin cheese. ‘ It does not create gas 
on the brain, and without gas on the brain no country would 
go to war.” 

Finally, there are those who directly challenge the 
President’s contention that if England and France continue 
to be powerful, the world would be a happier place than if 
their influence were overshadowed by that of Germany and 
Italy. They deny that America owes her security to any 
balance of power in Europe. They do not agree that modern 
science has made the world a smaller place. They think the 
President was wrong when he told a group of Congressmen at 
a secret White House meeting that France and England 
were America’s first line of defence. (First line of defence, 
not frontier; for a “line of defence” is something which 
protects you, while “ frontier’ is something which you have 
to protect.) ‘‘ Why should we favour one side more than 
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another,” they ask. ‘‘ Once we went across the seas to make 
the world safe for Democracy. Twenty years later we ap 
asked to do it all over again. France and England may pag 
as Democracies (but in order not to arouse any undue emotion; 
we will always refer to them as ‘so-called > Democracies) 
yet Poland, Rumania and Greece are dictatorships; while 
Russia is not only a dictatorship but as ruthless in her 
methods as Germany. Are we to fight a new war to make 
the world safe for Jewry, or for the Third International ? ” 

Administration spokesmen rarely refer to the need for 
supporting “the Democracies,” but to the right of every 
nation to be free, independent and master of its own destiny, 
They speak of the dangers of a world in which force is the 
only argument, and in which independent nations are in 
constant fear of extinction. It is no longer a matter of 
making the world safe for democracy ; it is simply a question 
of making the world safe. 


Wi War InvVoLvE THE US. ? 

With such diversity and perversity of outlook it is not 
surprising that there should be equal confusion of mind on 
the course which the United States should follow. There 
are two groups of wishful thinkers among the isolationists, 
One group have convinced themselves that there will be no 
war and denounce Roosevelt as a man who, to quote Senator 
Taft, indulges in “ ballyhoo ” to create “ war hysteria ” and 
thus cloak the failure of his internal policies. The charge 
proved one of the most damaging Senator Taft could have 
made—for Senator Taft. It was resented by many of his 
own party who had hitherto looked upon him as one of the 
likeliest choices as Republican candidate in 1940. The 
other group have convinced themselves of the very opposite. 
They believe war is inevitable but that America need not 
become involved. Participation in the last war was due to 
avoidable causes, such as loans to the Allies, which led to 
pressure from bankers and business-men, and the loss of the 
Lusitania, which created emotional antagonism to Germany, 
fanned to a white-heat by subtle foreign propaganda. 

One thing as yet but dimly realised is that less than ten 
minutes after war has broken out there may be tragedies 
which will dwarf that of the Lusitania. With the develop- 
ment of the bombing plane Europe has become one vast 
Inusitania. Tie 84,000 Americans who live there per- 
manently, the many thousands who visit it temporarily, will 
be in as great a danger from air-raid bombs as the citizens 
of the countries attacked. 
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The Neutrality Act, the isolationists’ Credo, is based on the 
assumption that world conditions have not changed, that 
America’s problem is still in effect to keep out of the Great 
War. The more extreme isolationists, crying ‘“‘ Back to 
George Washington,” wish to pass legislation to keep the 
United States out of the Napoleonic wars. America wants 
no allies and needs no friends, they insist. A political under- 
standing, a too openly expressed friendship, means the 
assumption of responsibilities, an international give and 
take, a lack of complete freedom of action. If America could 
stand aloof in the past, why not in the future ? The answer, 
as some Americans are beginning to see, is that in the past 
the United States had the support of “ shadow allies.”” She 
had the advantage of an alliance with none of the respon- 
sibilities. A world in keeping with her aims and ideals, in 
which she could expand and flourish unafraid, was preserved 
for her by others. 


If at times the policy of Great Britain, the most important 
of her shadow allies, seemed to be not so favourable to United 
States interests as it might be, there was always a chance 
that by nagging, twitting or daring (in the children’s sense) 
it might be changed. Support could always be found among 
those in England who clung to the belief that active American 
friendship had intrinsic value and was worth disinterested 
encouragement. Now that the time has arrived when, with 
the best will in the world, Great Britain cannot possibly 
create or maintain the kind of world the United States would 
prefer, there has arisen a natural, if illogical, resentment 
directed not at events, but at Great Britain. It is hard to 
admit that the United States is being forced into a position 
of having world responsibilities. Criticism of British policy 
is thus frequently a flight from reality. 

So, very possibly, is the growing anti-Semitic feeling. The 
Jews are disliked literally because they are persecuted. 
Americans with a sensitive conscience would like Britain and 
France to prevent such things happening. They would like 
to see a world in which humanitarian principles were accepted, 
but they would also like to salve their conscience for not 
taking an active part in creating such desirable conditions. 
The persecution of the Jews rouses too many emotions and 
makes it harder to remain on the sidelines. 

Some isolationists have found a way to avoid these 
twinges of conscience by adopting what might be called the 
Utopia theory. As soon as Britain and France start fighting 
they will both lose many of the liberties they are fighting for. 
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The United States should therefore stay out of the struggle 


and offer them no aid, in order to preserve in one spot at least } 


the ideals of undiluted democracy. 
In Congress, where isolationist strength is probab| 


stronger than in the nation at large, the Administration | 


could not get the support of a majority for a policy of dis. 
crimination against aggressors. Back in 1935 the desire of 
the country for isolation was overwhelmingly strong, and 
this was reflected in the Neutrality Act. It seemed strong 
early last year, but has been rapidly declining in strength for 
the past six months. Some of the staunchest former 
advocates of neutrality are now hedging as they sense this 
change of feeling in their districts. It would probably be 
true now to say that if war broke out a majority could only 
be found for neutrality if it seemed certain that France, 
Britain and their associates could defeat the dictators unaided, 
If new acts of aggression are repeatedly committed or 
threatened by the dictators, isolationist strength will be 
whittled down and Congress, even before an outbreak of 
hostilities, might conceivably take its stand beside the 
President in open support of France and Britain. 


THE War DEBT QUESTION 

No one can accuse American politicians or publicists of 
curbing their language when discussing war debt defaults to 
avoid offending a sensitive British public. It is a pity 
England never adopted a similar hard-shelled attitude when 
dealing with the question. If we had persistently, arrogantly 
and shamelessly dwelt upon our superior virtue in having 
been ready shortly after the war to wipe out the whole burden 
of international indebtedness, reparations included, in the 
interests of humanity (though we ourselves would have lost 
most in the process, three times as much as our American 
debt) fewer Americans would have felt justified in striking 
moral attitudes each June and December. 

If we had in addition pressed home the fact on every 
available opportunity that nearly a score of American States 
were in default of their debts owed to British subjects, we 
might have won a more understanding attitude towards our 
own default ; for it would then have been evident that even the 
citizens of a country which holds the most rigid view of the 
sanctity of monetary obligations had been compelled by 
circumstances to forego debt payments. One hundred years 
ago America suffered from lack of capital to finance her 
expansion westward, while there was an abundance of idle 
money in London. Agents for the various American States 
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visited England and secured funds by pointing out that the 
States loans would be used on productive enterprises of a self- 
liquidating character, that the Federal Government had in 
many cases invested its own funds in them, while the faith 
and honour of the State was pledged that they would be 
lived up to. The great Daniel Webster (the American 
Burke), who managed to dispose of forty thousand pounds’ 
worth of Massachusetts bonds while on a short visit to London, 
declared that no State could rid itself of these obligations. 

Between 1841-42 Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi and Pennsylvania 
proved that he was wrong. Between 1848-60 Minnesota, 
Texas and California failed to support his view, while during 
the depression of the ’seventies the refutation was rammed 
home (to the discomfiture of a new generation of investors 
who should have known better) by repudiations of Alabama, 
Arkansas, North and South Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Minnesota, Tennessee and Virginia. It will be noted that 
several States which defaulted once, contracted new loans 
and defaulted again. The last occasion on which any State 
debated the possibility of paying its debt was 1912, when 
Louisiana decided by popular referendum not to pay. 

One of the chief difficulties of the war-debt situation is 
that those who are most critical of the debtor nations for not 
paying are least anxious for any debt settlement to be 
reached. They regarded the defaulted war-debts as one of 
the most telling arguments against America becoming 
involved in another European war. Moreover, as long as 
the Johnson Act is on the statute books no defaulting debtor 
can borrow to finance future wars and thus America will 
have no financial stake in the conflict, or desire one side to 
win so that its investments may be saved. 


Denys SMITH. 
Washington. 


IT ALL EVENS UP 


THE longer I live, and being comfortably on the far side 
of fifty now, I have to admit that I’m no chicken, the more 
clearly I see that everything evens up, and it’s all the same 
in the end. It’s true, if Mrs. Carlton Smith hadn’t dropped 
in at tea-time to-day we shouldn’t have been using the 
Crown Derby, so the cream jug wouldn’t have got broken, 
But then, if it was one of Violet’s breaking days, the little 
blue milk jug would have got broken instead, and though 
cheaper, it would have been harder to match. In fact, very 
likely while we were waiting six weeks for the china shop to 
replace it, as probably we should have done, and using the 
Crown Derby meanwhile, the cream jug would have got 
broken too. So things would not only have been the same 
in the end, but worse. 

I own, I’ve sometimes thought how different life would 
have been if Bob Williams (whom I was sweet on when 
I was in my teens) had fallen in love with me instead of with 
my sister Agnes. I’d have been Lady Williams now, instead 
of being the widow of Arthur Harbottle. And say what 
you like, it’s better being a wife than a widow. But then, 
I don’t know. Suppose I’d been in Agnes’ place, that day 
she’s often told me about when she suddenly realised that 
Bob had fallen asleep at the wheel, and she in the back of 
the car. Somehow, she got hold of the brake and jammed it 
on, and the car stopped, right up against a stone wall. If it 
had been me, like as not I’d have been asleep myself—I often 
dropped off, when Arthur was driving—and if I’d been awake, 
what with being slower off the mark than Agnes, with weighing 
a stone more (if she’s really only 103, which I doubt), and 
never being able to remember which of the handles is the 
brake, the car would have crashed before I’d stopped it. 
So I'd have been a widow by now, just the same. 

Of course, these present times, with the international 
situation like it is, I mean, and taxation and A.R.P. and 
unemployment at home, do make one wish sometimes that 
things were different. And you can’t get the escape you'd 
get from your own personal troubles by going out to tea and 
social functions, because wherever you go, folk are talking 
about the crises, past, present, and to come, and you go home 
more depressed than you came out. 

I was at rather an interesting tea-party yesterday, though, 
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where the conversation took an unusual turn. After we'd 
all agreed that the world wasn’t fit to live in these days, 
somebody said that her idea of the perfect age to live in was 
the early Victorian, and someone else said, no, the Tudor, 
and another voted for the Middle Ages, and Mr. Mortimer, 
who really knows a lot about history, not just what you see 
in historical films, said the best time of all was the eighteenth 
century. I own I always get a bit muddled when people 
talk of, for instance, the eighteenth century, as I know it 
doesn’t mean the eighteen hundreds, and I can’t just remember 
whether it means the seventeens or the nineteens. But of 
course it can’t mean the nineteens, because that’s now, so it 
must mean the seventeens, and if that’s the time of Jane 
Austen and Bath at its best, maybe Mr. Mortimer’s right. 


Afterwards I thought a bit about the times that people 
would have chosen to live in, and I began to wonder whether 
they’d made a good choice. The Middle Ages, now. I suppose 
every woman who pictures herself living in the Middle Ages 
takes it for granted she’d have been of noble birth, living in 
a castle, with gentlewomen to wait on her and knights to 
do her bidding. But, without being catty, I don’t think 
that Maggie and Beatrice Battersby, who voted for the 
Middle Ages, have much blue blood in them, and if they had 
had their wish and been born in the Middle Ages, like as not 
it would have been in some peasant’s hovel, and I’m doubtful 
if they'd have survived infancy, with their delicate throats, 
for from what I’ve heard of the Middle Ages, the sanitation 
was worse than at the most primitive French hotels—and 
I know how Beatrice went on about the drains at that place 
she stayed in at St. Malo. 


And if they had survived, and hadn’t married, they 
wouldn’t have been running their own little house, and 
giving tea-parties, as now, for, as I understand it, the only 
place for spinsters in the Middle Ages was the cloister, and 
with their way of thinking—for they’re more chapel, really, 
than church—that wouldn’t have suited Maggie and Beatrice 
at all. And now I come to think of it, I wonder whether the 
time that Mr. Mortimer would have chosen to live in would 
have suited him as well as he supposed. For he’s a Catholic, 
and interested in local government too, and though I’m not 
very clear about these things, I fancy that before that Act 
was passed, emancipating the Catholics (if I’m not confusing 
it with Wilberforce and the slaves) he’d have found his 
religious beliefs stood in the way of his having quite the life 
he fancies for himself. 
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There’s one big, black mark, I grant you, against this 
present age, and that’s the fear of bombs. Boiling oil, in the 
days of the drawbridge and portcullis, may have been just 
as lethal as far as the poor things who came up against it were 
concerned, as a modern bomb; but then, the people who 
went swarming across someone else’s moat were asking for 
trouble, it didn’t come dropping on them out of a clear sky, 
as they were weeding the rockery or counting the laundry, 
or whatever it might be. We in Inkerman Terrace have 
been thinking about air raid shelters, same as others. Mrs, 
Carlton Smith, next door, has been particularly active—and 
this surprised me, at first, knowing what the specialist told 
her, and that she’s only got two years, if medical opinion is 
correct. But having got used, I suppose, to the thought of 
meeting death in one way, she doesn’t take kindly to the 
idea of meeting it in another. So she—and her husband: 
he’s the sort of man one always forgets—are having a really 
good concrete shelter built in the garden, and I’m joining in 
with them, paying a third of the cost, and then her household 
and mine will pop in there and be out of the way if there’s 
a raid. 


I didn’t much fancy this plan of scuttling underground 
at the first warning, for it seemed to me that like as not the 
bombs wouldn’t drop within half a mile of us—for what is 
there worth destroying in Inkerman Terrace ?—and there 
wed be, wasting time that might well be spent in more 
pleasant pursuits. But then, remembering how everything 
evens up, I thought: well, at any rate, while we’re in our 
hidey-hole, we won’t be at the dentist’s, or the hairdresser’s, 
or arguing with the laundry, or trying to escape the young 
man with the vacuum cleaner. 


And there’s more in it than that. The risk of death from 
bombing is a serious thing, and you can’t be certain you'll 
escape it, even in a concrete shelter. But there are a lot of 
risks you will escape by being there. It just happens I’ve 
got some statistics here. Althea, my niece, left the volume 
behind her by mistake when she came to tea yesterday. She 
always does leave something, and sometimes I have to hide 
it before my little maid gets hold of it, but this, of course, was 
different and most instructive. There was a table, giving 
the numbers of violent deaths in England and Wales in 1937— 
and, would you believe it, no less than 14,893 men and 7,903 
women came to a violent end? Those figures include the 
murders and suicides, and I’m not sure that the risk of death 
by those means would be much lessened by being shut up 
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in an air raid shelter: in fact, if we got to playing bridge, 
and with the Carlton Smiths we always do get to that, the 
risk of murder might be rather more. But think of all the 
accidents that can’t overtake you, down there in the shelter. 
You can’t be drowned, you can’t be run over, you’re not 
likely to be attacked by venomous animals, or other animals, 
nor to meet your death by “ accidental injury by fall, crushing, 
etc.,” as 8,284 poor souls (male) and 4,251 (female) did in 
1937. The statistics have got the falls all detailed—falls 
out of bed, from a window, down a lift shaft, from a hayrick, 
and so on, so’s you begin to welcome that concrete shelter 
as a wonderfully safe place. 

And suppose there’s a gas attack, and the shelter proves 
not gas-proof after all. Well, it seems that 170 men and 
76 women died by “ accidental absorption of irrespirable or 
poisonous gas” in 1937, so raid or no raid, you might meet 
your death that way. And what I say is: these statistics 
talk about “‘ crude death rates,” and I don’t understand what 
they mean. But what strikes me is this. The death rate 
amongst every hundred people, in the end, is always 100 per 
cent. There’s only Enoch, and was it Elijah or Elisha, that 
I’ve ever heard of, that escaped. And one swallow doesn’t 
make a summer, or two for the matter of that, and whether 
there’s a raid or whether there isn’t, it will all be the same 
in the end. 


Frepa C. Bonn. 


THOSE SUSSEX DITCHES 


For the modern South Country trout-fisherman whose art 


it is to lay siege to a fish, seen and noted as feeding and 
warrantable, with dry-fly or nymph, the County of Sussex 
has little or no message. It has chalk Downs even higher 
and bolder than its neighbour Hampshire, and some rivers 
with good catchment areas which should be chalk-streams, 
but to the chalk-stream fisherman it is a disappointing county. 
For the rivers which spring from the Sussex chalk, though 
they may be, or ought to be, clear chalk-streams at their 
source, are soon swallowed up in the deep clay of the Weald. 
The Hampshire rivers, the Test, the Itchen and even the little 
Meon (though Meon may colour in flood like an ordinary stream 
and unlike the great twin brethren) run bright and sparkling 
even to the sea. But the Sussex rivers! The dry-fly fisher. 
man thinks of Arun and Ouse and Cuckmere rivers, and finds 
their name mud. So he passes to his beloved Hampshire, 
regardless of the great sea-trout to be taken in the Sussex 
Ouse, and (sometimes and somehow) in the little Rother, 
which joins the Arun at Pulborough: not caring to discover 
whether those streams and others, such as the eastern Rother, 
which flows to the sea at Rye, are, at any rate in their upper 
waters, worthy of his notice. Now, in this, unless he is one 
of those favoured mortals who have an assured place on a 
chalk-stream—even if he is—he makes a mistake. For in 
these days trout-fishing is hard to come by, and, though some 
trout-fishing is better than others, all trout-fishing is good. 
He should remember that Izaak Walton, not once, but twice, 
tells us that in his time an ‘“ Amerly Trout” was one of the 
glories of Sussex. He should not judge solely, for instance, 
by the river at Arundel, now straitly embanked and per- 
petually muddied by the constricted tides; or, if he has 
hunted in Sussex, by the hock-deep yellow mud that he then 
met in the frequent ghylls. For though that stretch of the 
Arun is always muddy, he can see, in the stream that runs 
from Cranborne Lake, the perfection of a chalk brook on a 
small scale. And, if the ‘“‘ Sussex Ditches’? which run 
through the Weald have lost their chalk clearness (supposing 
that they ever had it), they do not always keep their winter 
mud—and they hold trout. Who does not remember how 
Dan and Una were fishing—and catching trout—‘ in the 
bed of the brook that for centuries had cut deep into the 
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soft valley soil” just before Puck (of Pook’s Hill) brought 
for them Sir Richard Dalyngridge, who came over with the 
Conqueror, and who “wanted to see them particularly?” 
The trout that Dan and Una caught were not big trout, 
and they are now, at any rate for ordinary mortals, extra- 
ordinarily difficult to catch. But they are still there in the 
Sussex brooks in sufficient numbers for a famous firm of 
tackle-makers to stock a “‘ Sussex Brook” rod; and, for 
the fascinating but arduous pursuit of trout in those “ ditches,”’ 
this tiny weapon, or something like it, is an absolute necessity. 
Dan and Una, it will be remembered, were quite out of sight 
when they were fishing, so high are the banks of the ditches, 
so overgrown with trees and bushes and brambles. If you 
stand on the top of the bank and fish from a distance, it 
may be just possible, when the brook is fairly full, by casting 
a long line and letting the fly drift round a corner to the eddy 
where the little fish lie, to avoid being seen. But you will 
only have one chance. For the fly will inevitably catch, 
either on the mossy stones and snags in the water, or on 
one of the stumps, or among the lush herbage of the bank. 
Then you will have to clamber down to disengage it in full 
sight of any trout that may have been there—and he is 
there no longer. In any case, however, there is not much 
hope when the water is high, for then it is bound to be deeply 
coloured by the Sussex mud. No, you must imitate Dan 
and Una if you want to catch trout in the Sussex ditches, 
and use a rod so short that you can flick the fly under the 
overhanging boughs. And even then you must crouch, 
almost to the level of the water, in the hope of avoiding, 
by casting almost parallel with the surface, all the hazards— 
the luxuriant growth of shoots from the pollarded stumps, 
the tall thistles, the thick beds of nettles, the long bramble 
streamers—and the boughs behind, and all around you, as 
well as just where you want to cast your fly. 


However much you crouch, the odds are that you will 
frighten any of the cunning little fish that may be in the 
pool immediately below you. And you will have to drift 
your fly, as if it were a worm, down the next run and, it 
may be, round a corner, before you feel the snatch of a trout- 
ling. If it is indeed a troutling, say, of 3 ounces, it is possible 
that, with the impetuosity of youth, he will hook himself 
firmly. Then, all that you will have to do will be to haul 
him, struggling and protesting, up the shallow run—to 
keep, if a dish is wanted for the house (and these little trout, 
mud or no mud, are excellent to eat), or if you think that 
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with fewer troutlings there will be more big ones; or to 
return tenderly, with wetted hand, if you judge what is 
keepable by ordinary standards, or in pity for his youth. 
But it is not always a troutling—there are fish of unexpected 
size in these Sussex ditches. And if, without showing your. 
self, you can guide your drifting fly to reach some deep hole 
where lies a fish of half a pound or even three-quarters, you 
will have a fierce battle—for you must fish fine—with a trout 
which knows every root that fringes his home, every bramble 
that swings in the current outside it. At the end of a long 
line it is no easy task to bring a fighting trout away from his 
home against the stream—and those who fish the Sussex 
ditches do not always think it necessary to take a landing 
net with them. You will be lucky if you bring him near 
enough to swing on to some ledge of the bank and, if, in swing. 
ing, you do not encounter one of the many hazards ; if your 
rod does not catch in a bough overhead; if the fine cast 
does not break, or the hold of the hook give. Some artists 
can bring their fish close enough to slip a hand round him 
as he struggles. But it needs skill and balance not to slip 
when stooping on the treacherous clay, and to remember to 
keep a tight line with the rod held almost horizontal upstream 
to avoid those branches. If you hook one of the monsters 
of the brook it is odds on the fish every time: every half- 
pounder is a triumph. For success means, first, knowledge 
of the places which hold trout, then a perfect approach, 
then skilful presentation of the fly, and finally a cool head 
and application of the right tactics when battle is joined. 


Another handicap on the ditch-fisher is that we must 
always fish downstream, for in downstream fishing there is 
always the chance that the fly will never reach the fish, or 
that a strike on a tight line will pull it from his mouth before 
it is firmly grabbed. And downstream it must be, for I cannot 
believe that even the greatest artist could present a fly 
accurately, either wet or dry upstream, in that narrow, twisting 
channel ; except, possibly, in the few places where the banks 
are clear, or where, exceptionally, the stream runs straight 
for more than a dozen yards. Apart from that (though I 
admit that my experience does not cover all seasons) there 
seems no definite hatch of fly on these brooks. The trout 
seemed to depend, at any rate when I have been fishing, 
on sub-aqueous food—the worm-fishers do better than the 
fly-fishers—or on the insects which drop from the trees and 
bushes on the banks. In so far, then, as it is not necessary 
to match the fly on the water—but in this alone—ditch- 
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fishing is easier than ordinary trout-fishing. Any buzzy fly, 
to represent beetle or house-fly, beetle of the water or insect 


| fallen from the trees, should imitate the sort of food which is 


washed into the trout’s bolt under the roots. Possibly a 
small loch-trout fly, an Alexandra or a Peter Ross with a 
lint of silver, would attract the larger trout, always ready 
to feed on their smaller neighbours, which such flies may 
resemble ; and I hope to try them some day. Buta handsome 
March Brown, or a Greenwell’s Glory, or a Coch-y-Bonddhu, 


/ not too small, do well enough. Of course, one fly only 


should be used: the hazards are difficult enough with one 
fly, and, with droppers on the cast, more time would be 
spent in trying to disentangle them than in fishing. There 
will be much labour and perhaps little catching of trout for 
the Sussex brook-fisher. The expert may sniff at the size 
of the fish when caught: the chalk-stream artist—though 
not the North Country fisherman—may jib because he cannot 
see his fish and can only fish where a trout may be. That is 
what, unless he has graduated in the North, he will have to 
learn—with pain and grief and plentiful loss of flies and casts. 
But he will find it a fascinating education, which no true 
fisherman should lack; and he will soon discard the fetish 
of size, and be as excited about the circumventing of a half- 
pounder as over the much heavier fish of his chalk-stream. 
Let us hope that he will find a real “‘ Sussex ditch ’’ with water 
which, though it may look muddy, is free from pollution. 
For alas, with the increase of building, that wicked use of all 
running water as drains, which has ruined so many rivers 
in the North, has infected the South also; and the shallow 
brooks are even less able to bear it. Where local councils 
take the line of least resistance and pour crude sewage into 
a brook, not only the trout but the vegetation and the insect 
life disappear, and the brook becomes an offence. Let us 
hope that the chalk-stream man will find a Sussex brook, 
muddy but unpolluted, and will learn the secret of its hard- 
fighting little trout. Then he will go back to Hampshire a 
better fisherman, for he will have acquired a truer sense of 
fishing values. 


A North Country fisherman might do better, for he does 
not need to see his fish—he knows where, in his own rivers, 
the trout will be lying. I should like to watch a North 
Country expert on a Sussex ditch, though I am not sure that, 
even with that knowledge, he would do much better than 
the Hampshire man. For the best North Country experts 
fish upstream, putting their flies, sunk, in the little eddies 
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behind stones, at the edge of the runs, above boulders which 
hold the current and make a quiet observation post for g 
trout. So they develop a sixth sense which enables then 
to strike their fish when there is no rise to guide them : they 
see the place where the trout will be, they know when thei 
fly will be there. If they cannot see either the trout or the 
trout’s home—for they will be fishing down-stream or even 
round a corner—will their sixth sense be awake ? Though 
I would back a North Country man on a Sussex ditch against 
a Hampshire man who must see his fish rise, I have my 
doubts. 

But it is to the beginner that ditch-fishing is of most use, 
If a boy is lucky enough to have the chance of fishing a 
Sussex brook, and so begins his fishing education—if he will 
persevere, in spite of loss of tackle, of lost fish, of endless 
clambering up and down steep clay banks, of frequent wettings 
when he slips into the shallow water, he will acquire the 
gift of accurate casting, and the knowledge of trout habits 
and “lies ’—a knowledge, and a sense of fishing possibilities 
which will become instinctive. Then if, within 50 yards of 
a roaring motor road, in the bed of some “ Sussex ditch” 
among the hop-poles, fringed with trees and bushes and 
brambles of all shapes and sizes, so deep that the top of his 
rod cannot be seen, he can hook, and hold, his trout, he will 
find, later in life, that he can catch trout anywhere. 


Maurice HEADLAM. 


POEM 


THE POET’S ANSWER 


“All the choir of heaven and furniture of earth . . . have not 
any subsistence without a mind . . . their being is to be perceived.” 
—Bishop Berkeley. 


THE Port REPLIES 


If, when these eyes shall close, 
The splendour of the rose, 
The light of sun and star, 

All lovely things that are 

Shall with this partial sight 
Pass into endless night, 

How shall the heart of man 
Through its allotted span 
Live but in perpetual ache, 
And, at the last, break ? 


If earth and sky and sea 

Have being but to be 

Perceived a little space 

By madmen on their race 

Bent to destruction, 

Then, that fell purpose won, 

And slain by his own law, 

Pitiful man no more 

Lifts to the starry heaven his head, 
That, too, is dead. 


But if when I must go 
I can but surely know 
Through ages still to be 
The dawns I shall not see 
Will deck the skies in glory. 
Yea, when of man the story 
Is told, earth, sea and sky 
Still bide in majesty— 
I shall the less, if this I know, 
Regretful go. 

I. M. Hupsarp. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Isles as a whole the rainfall, 
whilst varying greatly in the different districts, will 
not differ much from the average seasonal amount. 

(6) That, whilst the S.W. of England and Wales will total 
less rain than usual during these three months, the 
East and 8.E. of England will, during the same period, 
experience a moderate excess. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 

present are :— 

(c) That during June a large part of the British Isles, 
including Scotland and the 8.W. of England, will have 
less rain than usual. 

(d) That during July the deficiency of rain will continue in 
the S.W. of England but that—owing to occasional 
thundery rains in the East and 8.E. of England—the 
total rainfall of the month will be near the average 
amount for the British Isles as a whole. 

(e) That during August the British Isles as a whole will 
record more rain than usual and that the S.W. of 
England will be mainly responsible for this expected 
excess. 

(f) That in the London area and the 8.E. of England the 
mean temperature for the months of July and August 
will be at least up to the average for these summer 
months. 

Remarks.—The completed official weather summary for 
1938, just received, labels that year “‘ An abnormal year; 
severe droughts and torrential rains, exceptionally mild 
periods.” 

The advanced summary for last April tells us that— 

‘“‘ Sunshine totals were above average in nearly all dis- 
tricts. . . In spite of the abundant sunshine, rainfall was 
above normal in the Southern half of England, the last two 
days of the month being particularly cold and wet. Else- 
where there was, in general, a deficit. . . For the month asa 
whole mean temperatures were about normal in Scotland 
and above normal elsewhere. 


DunsBoyng, 18.v.39. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC—NO. 6 


Ir here you’re bunkered, ’twill suffice 
The golfer, not the ball, to slice 
And halve the whole, sir, in a trice. 
1. Another slice ? Precisely ; but 
To all appearance half a cut. 
2. Three-halfpence take (in figures round), 
And thereupon deduct a pound. 
3. Is this the region where the rain 
Comes ever? P.S.—Part’s in Spain. 


H. P. C. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC—NO. 5 
SOLUTION 
T re) P 
H ab I table 
E ar-ca P 
Notes—Proem. ‘ Pulse” and “ pip” both mean “ seed ” ; 


and see “ piped.”’ 1. Inverted pot ! 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity jg 
desired. ] 


“VANDALISM ” 


To tHE Epritor or The National Review 


Sir,—From time to time we get pictures, in the news. 
papers, of delightful old buildings doomed to destruction, 
to make way for huge flats or blocks of shop premises. These 
illustrations come as a melancholy reminder of what we are 
to-day suffering at the hands of our neo-Vandals. What 
future generations will have to say about it all, is fairly easy 
to guess. They will justly be incensed to think that irreplace. 
able works of art and fine craftsmanship have been thus 
destroyed. Half the historic monuments of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are in peril. Yet without esthetic 
awareness and the art of living gracefully, no real civilization 
is possible, as Canon Lloyd has recently reminded us in his 
book on the Golden Middle Age. “‘ What,” cried Ruskin, in 
a burst of righteous wrath, “‘ what are we good for but to 
damage the spire, knock down half the houses, and burn the 
library—and declare there is no God but chemistry ?” Nor 
is the ruin of past splendours all the tale. Think of the 
monstrous erections that have been, and are being, run up 
all over England. Quite recently it was my lot to travel 
from London to Slough by motor. What met my eyes 
everywhere was distressing. Round about Slough the evidence 
was overwhelming. Open fields have given place to rows 
upon rows of mean streets and hideous factory or warehouse ; 
the pleasant countryside of a few years ago is obliterated 
under a mountain of brick. The cult of ugliness now seems 
endemic. Nor is it confined to “ architecture.’’ Too much 
of modern factory consists in tortured phrase and linked 
cacophony ; many (too many) of our pictures and statues 
are imbecile in design or degrading in point of taste; much 
modern music is frankly appalling. What will be the result 
of this disregard of the very elements of beauty or esthetic 
fitness ? It will assuredly have its impact on morals. If life 
without industry is sin, so industry without art—the outward 
and visible expression of an inward grace—is brutality. And 
the disquieting thing is that so few seem even to care that 
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this should be so. With but the change of one word, the 
opening lines of Wordsworth’s great sonnet is applicable : 
“ Ruskin, thou should’st be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee.” 
Yours faithfully, 
Winchester. EK. H. BLAKENEY. 
May, 1939. 


HERR HITLER’S COMPLAINTS 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Srir,—Herr Hitler complains that he is threatened on 
every side; that he is the victim of vicious democratic 
victors. 

May one ask a plain question? If Herr Hitler triumphed 
in a war, would he endeavour to heal the wounds of war by 
the antiseptic of generous dealings with the vanquished ? 
The only adequate answer is supplied by a well-known song : 
“No, no, a thousand times no! ” 

Therefore there is every reason to dismiss his dismal 
bleatings without further waste of time—and get on with the 
job of seeing he is never given the chance to triumph. 

Yours truly, 
STANLEY JOHNSON, 


2, The Avenue, Organising Director, 
West Wickham, Kent. Right Book Club. 
May, 1939. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


To THE EpiTor oF The National Review 


Srr,—Considering the state of the world and the awful 
threat to all we hold as essential, are we not frittering away 
our energies on questions that are mostly evanescent, instead 
of facing up to what really matters. We do not realize 
that when the crisis comes; as come, I suppose, it must; our 
whole financial and economic systems, our whole outlook on 
life must change completely. Because, if they do not, we 
but invite a recrudescence of the Nazi/Communist menaces. 

These menaces, though fostered, exist only as a reaction 
against—or perhaps even a result of—real, or fancied, 
exploitation of one class by another, which seeks to dominate 
it; and they will continue in some form till all taint of such a 
suspicion is eradicated. 
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This means to say that we will have, either to make 
sacrifices under compulsion to the eidolon called the State 
or a free-will renunciation of self and devote our energies to 
the service of our fellows. 

The Roman Catholic Church, I think, proffers a solution, 
an authoritarian State on the lines of that of Portugal. But 
this would imply the hegemony of the Papacy as Rome must 
be intolerant of anything else if we accept her system. Not 
everyone will be willing to subscribe to that. We will, 
perhaps, escape “ The Revolution ”’ to fall into religious strife, 
of which, again, our Empire will have to bear the brunt. 

Only tolerance and co-operation will fit in with our scheme 
of a Commonwealth of Free Nations; a Christian State in 
which Service will beget friendliness and loyalty, in which 
dogmas and creeds will give place to Christian behaviour. 


Yours, etc. 
P.O. Thomson’s Falls, ? , 
Kenya Colony. M. L. H. Montagu. 


May, 1939. 


OUR AGRICULTURAL MUDDLE 


To THE EpitTor or The National Review 


Sir,—If you return to the depressing topic of agriculture 
in your “ Episodes of the Month,” I hope you will draw atten. 
tion to the incredible obstinacy and stupidity of the Govern. 
ment’s spasmodic attempts to increase the nation’s food 
supply—in the particular matter of potatoes. I have tried 
to get The Times to take it up, and I have written the Ministry 
of Agriculture, but I see no signs of any public interest in 
this food question. 

The Government offers farmers £2 an acre to plough up 
long-standing grass lands, as proof of their earnest endeavours 
in food production. Such newly ploughed lands would, in 
the ordinary course, be planted with potatoes, as the best 
crop for cleaning the soil. But the Potato Marketing Board 
is apparently to be allowed to continue to levy £5 per acre 
on all new or increased planting of potatoes! And they are 
to be allowed to go on authorising the importation of supplies 
from Holland, Denmark, etc. It seems that the multiplication 
of inspectors is the first national requisite, and, as their 
numbers grow, so does the appalling muddle they create. 

Yours truly, 
May, 1939. ‘“* East ANGLIA.” 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A REFURBISHED REPUTATION 


HatpaneE, 1915-1928. By Brig.-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice. (Faber. 18s.) There can be no doubt that during 
and after the Great War Lord Haldane’s reputation lost much 
of the lustre it had once displayed. It was remembered that 
Haldane had been a student at Gottingen University ; that 
he had claimed Germany as his spiritual home; and that he 
was a main exponent in Great Britain of the Hegelian 
philosophy. More relevantly it was recalled that as War 
Minister in the critical years preceding 1914 he had visited 
Germany ; had been bemused by the flatteries of the Kaiser ; 
and, although he had been fully cognizant of the German 
menace, had failed to warn his countrymen of their peril. 
So late as June 20, 1914, in a speech which the present 
reviewer himself heard, he had said: ‘“‘ I am not in the least 
afraid of the invasion of German armies, but I am very 
much afraid of the invasion of people who have been trained 
in German universities and schools, because of their superior 
knowledge in science.” The effect upon Lord Haldane’s 
reputation of this widely reported and well-remembered 
speech was accentuated when on November 17, 1915, after 
the great conflict had been raging for fifteen months, he 
confessed: ‘‘I was painfully conscious that there was at 
least a chance of a terrible war, and I did all that in me lay 
to bring home that information, not where it would simply 
lead to mischief, but to the minds of my colleagues and to 
those with whom I was working.” No reputation could 
easily survive such a revelation of duplicity, and Sir Alexander 
Swettenham was but expressing the public opinion of the 
country when he said: ‘‘ Three men of our coasts have been 
set for watchmen of the Empire, namely, Lord Haldane, Mr. 
Asquith, and Sir Edward Grey. All failed to blow the 
trumpet and warn the people from 1906 onwards when they 
saw the sword coming. Lord Haldane tried to discredit 
Lord Roberts when the latter warned the people. Of the 
blood which has been shed in consequence of British unreadi- 
ness all are guilty, but chiefly Lord Haldane.” 


Not unnaturally, Lord Haldane passed under a cloud of 
suspicion and resentment, and he continued under it until 
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the end of his days in August, 1928. Mr. Asquith felt com. 
pelled to omit him from his reconstituted Cabinet in 195, 
and for nearly nine years he ceased to count in public life, 
His return in 1924 did nothing to restore him to the 
confidence of his fellow-citizens, for he returned as a member 
of the Labour Government whose principles were wholl 
antagonistic to the Liberal Imperialism of which he had 
formerly been the champion. He appeared to be a man in 
whose professions no one could place any trust. 

When, therefore, Sir Frederick Maurice undertook to 
refurbish Lord Haldane’s tarnished reputation he entered 
upon no easy task. He has accomplished it with zeal and 
skill. He feels that Haldane was a much-misunderstood and 
a deeply wronged man. His biography is one long and 
enthusiastic apologia. The first volume, published last year 
and covering the period 1856-1915, described Haldane’s 
philosophic youth, legal middle age, and political maturity. 
The present volume (Haldane, 1915-1928. Faber & Faber, 
18s.) treats of the more controversial period of the decline 
and fall. It makes the best of a very poor case. It shows 
how Haldane, excluded from politics, turned his attention to 
education and particularly to the reorganization of London 
University on German lines ; how he resumed his philosophical 
studies and became involved in the hopeless obscurities of 
Einstein’s theory of relativity which he made doubly obscure 
by his vain efforts to describe it and, above all, how he 
returned to politics in the train of the Labour Party and so 
became in part responsible for the lamentable mistakes of 
their brief tenure of office in 1924. It is a depressing story. 
It is, however, redeemed by two things, both of which are 
described in an eloquent “ appreciation of Haldane’s public 
services’ with which the volume closes. The first is that 
Haldane was a man whose errors were due not so much to 
defects of character but to an irremediable lack of mental 
clarity. The second is that, in spite of all, he rendered good 
service to his country during his tenure of the War Office 
1905-12 by furnishing it first with the Territorial Army and, 
secondly, that he allowed the soldiers to create and perfect 
the Expeditionary Force whose prompt appearance in 
France in August, 1914, saved the Allies from being over- 
whelmed by the first fierce onslaught of the Germans. 
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HITLER’S NEW DEAL 


Tur Economic Recovery oF GERMANY, 1933-38, by C. W. 
Guillebaud. (Macmillan. 10s.6d.). This amply documented 
volume gives a semi-popular history based on official German 
publications of the actual results of the Nazi Economic Policy 
from the Revolution in 1933 to the conquest of Austria in 
1938. The economic machine was successfully set in motion 
by an intensive system of public works—in certain cases 
“ Pyramidenbau ’—viz.: monumental projects devoid of 
economic value and deliberately undertaken merely to produce 
employment as such. By December, 1934, the amount 
expended in funds for the Creation of Employment of all kinds 
(viz.: both economic and uneconomic) amounted to close on 
4,000 million Rm., though the actual idea of course was 
merely an inheritance from the Republican Government. 
Be this as it may, the increase in Germany’s production from 
37.8 million Rm. in 1933 to 65.1 in 1936 is moderately impres- 
sive, even though this figure still lags considerably behind the 
peak figure of 84 milliards of marks reached in 1929. The 
method of Nazi Economics is rigid regimentation of every 
single form of economic life, manifested in control of prices, 
control of production, control of imports and exports, control 
of personal diet, conscription of labour, limitation of corpora- 
tion dividends, scaling down of interests, control of Foreign 
Exchange. There are many traces of the cloven hoof of the 
Marxist Devil—e.g., in the State controlled Hermann Goring 
Werke, and the prohibition (in August, 1933) of certain forms 
of labour-saving machinery. With all its merits as an 
academic compendium, the book produces the impression 
of being inadequately critical. Insufficient attention is paid 
to the drastic economic casualties among the class of small 
traders, who originally were the backbone of the Nazi move- 
ment. The charge of inflation also is somewhat summarily 
dismissed on the theory of “ unused resources,” without 
any specific attempt to meet criticism even in 1937, when the 
note circulation was already 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. higher 
than in 1929, and the production value was over 10 per cent. 
lower. In other words, a substantial portion of the credit 
structure represented not the solid financing of actual wealth, 
but priming the pump with clear water. Where the author 
is concerned to be critical, it is to attack the critics of the 
régime—e.g., he is at pains to rebut the statements of Mr. 
Hudson, Secretary of the Department for Overseas Trade, 
that Germany was paying in 1938 over £10 a ton for wheat 
from south-east Europe, when Manitoba wheat No. 1 was 
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selling at £7 a ton in London, by the plea that the average 
produce price of German wheat in Germany in 1937 was as 
much as £16 10s.—viz., 205 marks. The argument seems 
somewhat obscure, but it may be observed that for this 
purpose the author takes the German Exchange at the official 
rate of 12.30, though on p. 33 he advises the discarding of this 
nominal rate in favour of the realistic rate of 20 which would 
have made the German price only £10 5s. 

The pose of the writer is that of a detached scientist 
removed far above the mélée of politics. A good example of 
this Olympian aloofness is found on p. 262, when he is explor- 
ing the methods by which Germany is to solve her economic 
problem. 


“ Another possibility exists in the export of capital on a very large 
scale, with all that this might imply in the form of economic Imperialism 
—expansion in south-east Europe, a return to the pre-war drive towards 
India, the demand for the return of the Colonies, etc. This type of 
solution would have the apparent advantage of coinciding with the 
interests of the heavy industries and big business in general, while 
politically it would conform to the desires and aspirations of what is 
probably an influential section of the German people. As it is reason- 
able to suppose that such a policy would be likely to involve friction 
with other Great Powers, it would also carry with it the continuance 
of armament output on a large scale, thus helping to solve the problem 
of maintaining an equilibrium between savings and investment with 
full employment, but at the very definite cost of a sacrifice in the 
standard of living.” 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


SHEBA’s DavucuTers. By H. St. J. Philby. (Methuen. 
21s.) Lark Risz. By Flora Thompson. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 8s. 6d.) By THE Waysipr. By Harry Tighe. 
(Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d.) Mr. Philby is possibly the only 
human being who has ever made a recorded journey across 
Arabia from North to South. Atlius Gallus, according to 
Pliny, got no further than Caripeta. The only other possible 
claimant to this distinction is the Queen of Sheba, and this 
account of Mr. Philby’s journey from Central Arabia to the 
Indian Ocean is marvellous enough to set beside the legend 
of that queen of magnificent mystery. His starting point 
was King Ibn Saud’s camp at ’Ashaira ; part of his way lay 
through Ibn Saud’s territory and the other through the 
territory of the Aden Protectorate. He was the first European 
to visit Abha, the capital of Najran ; the second at Shabwa, 
and the first to examine the ruins of that city, hitherto not 
open to the eyes of strangers. The great temple of Astarte, 
alluded to by the Roman geographers, awaited his discovery, 
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and he also traced the ancient Spice Road along which 
Arabia’s myrrh and frankincense went to Damascus. From 
Shabwa he went on to Shibam and thence to the coast, through 
an area whose present chaotic state may some day, in Mr. 
Philby’s opinion, cause dangerous international complications, 
as the hold of the Aden authorities on the interior is but 
slight, and many of the people are looking towards Ibn Saud 
as their champion. It is impossible to do justice to so fine 
a book in a short review ; suffice it to say that there are 450 
pages of absorbing interest, a story told as only a traveller 
can tell it, and well served by illustrations, map and full index. 

Miss Thompson’s Lark Rise is, under another name, the 
Oxfordshire hamlet in which she grew up, and her book is 
not only a distinguished piece of literature, but a valuable 
account of rural conditions in the years preceding Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. The publisher’s claim, that “‘ it 
will interest the scholar no less than it will charm the casual 
reader,” is not an overstatement, for that indefinable some- 
thing for which charm is the only word pervades every chapter. 
We shall not be surprised if time shows it to be a little ever- 
green, rare and delightful, with a new charm for more than 
one generation. 

Mr. Tighe is an Australian who has travelled widely, met 
many people, and seen many things and places. His 
Edwardian survey is strongly flavoured with the stage, 
and there is something a little theatrical in his style and 
outlook. Nevertheless, By the Wayside is an interesting book, 
for, although it is slightly self-conscious, it has the merit of 
that zest for life and living which is so often lacking among 
more modern writers. 


THE SPANISH WAR 


THe Worx~D War IN Spain. By Arthur Loveday, O.B.E., 
with foreword by Sir Arnold Wilson, K.C.I.E., M.P. (Murray. 
6s.) It is not to be expected that books about Spain can be 
impartial. The struggle has been too intense, the violence 
and cruelty too great. Mr. Loveday makes no bones about 
the matter, he is heartily on General Franco’s side. All the 
same he writes with great moderation, and, above all, with 
great affection for the Spanish people. He will not even 
admit that they are cruel. He lived for many years in Spain 
and learned to regard that country as his home. He knows 
about the misgovernment of the Republic, which led to the 
Franco rising, and he does not exaggerate this. He also 
knows of the appalling massacres of innocent people which 
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were perpetrated by the Reds. What he does not appear 
to know about are the reprisals, and he is apparently unaware 
of the risks to England and France of the present German 
domination of Spain. He is probably right in his belief that, 
given time, the Spaniards will recover their country, but 
there is unfortunately no time, and this Nazi victory presents 
the British Empire with a very serious problem. Just now 
Spain is in chaos, unable even to take back from France the 
citizens she wishes to have, because she cannot feed them. 


In this “ world war in Spain” the German has won the first 
battle. 


POLITICAL FAITHS 


THe SoctaL AND Po.iticaL DocTRINES oF CoNTEM. 
PORARY Europe. By M. Oakeshott. Foreword by Professor 
Ernest Barker. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Here is an anthology of modern political theory. It is intended 
to assist the general reader to estimate at their true value 
the various tendencies of contemporary European thought. 
Five schools of doctrine are set forth without comment and 
with little introductory matter. Only in the case of Mein 
Kampf has the editor attempted a summary. The philosophies 
chosen are the Democratic, Communist, Roman Catholic, 
National Socialist and Fascist. 

So much for the scheme of the work, which may prove 
itself generally useful as a text-book, though on more esoteric 
grounds it is open to criticism. The arrangement is not 
enlightened, a surprising lapse in a Cambridge University 
publication introduced to us by Professor Ernest Barker. 
It reveals how superficial are the so-called “ schools” of 
political science and the whole subject is treated in a jour- 
nalistic and unimaginative fashion. In the first place, 
Democracy, Fascism and National Socialism are placed on a 
level and compared—surely an attempt to equate the fraction 
with the whole. We are given the mature faith of democracy 
as revealed by Lincoln, J. 8. Mill, de Tocqueville and others. 
The period reviewed represents a hundred years of thought, 
from the days of Locke to the close of the nineteenth century, 
and covers the works of the encyclopzdists and the achieve- 
ments of the liberators. Against it the political philosophy 
and dogmatic claims of Hitler and Mussolini are merely 
concerned with party programmes and practical objectives. 
The Fiihrer and the Duce draw their inspiration from the 
texts of Nietzsche, Machiavelli, Maine, Spengler, and 
others; political philosophers who present the will to power 
as a counterblast to Rousseau’s conception of the general 
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will. National Socialism and Fascism are merely shallow 
manifestations of an attitude of mind whereby Germany and 
Italy have accepted Hitler and Mussolini as dictators. Mr. 
Oakeshott unfortunately makes no mention of the Iberian 
contribution to modern political thought as illustrated by 
D’Salazar, of Portugal. Here Roman Catholic and medieval 
faiths have modified the doctrine of absolute power. The 
author has, however, included the text of recent Roman 
Catholic encyclicals which have formed the basis of D’Salazar’s 
actions. The philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas is still the 
most effective leaven in European society and medieval 
faith stands in all its wisdom against the brilliance of Com- 
munism. The importance of both is well contrasted in this 
book. 


It is high time, too, that Marx and Engel should be ex- 
plained to the modern world. Few people interested in 
politics, especially democratic Conservatives, have any con- 
ception of the powder magazine—always dangerously dry— 
on which they have sat complacently for over a century. 
Marx was cunning enough to summon contemporary scientific 
discovery in support of his political creed. Dalton, the 
chemist, evolved the theory that all matter is made up of 
atoms, uniform in all respects. This doctrine lies at the root, 
not only of true Communism, but of our growing bureaucracy 
and blind faith in statistics and the counting of noses. The 
State invasion of parental duties shows that we are more 
than half-way down the road to Marxism—only one instance 
of the extent to which Communist principles have been 
accepted by good Conservatives. Continental thinkers have 
detected this weakness, though Englishmen are still blind 
to it. It is in contradiction to these views that Hitler and 
Mussolini have built their theories of racial superiority and 
Imperial domination. 


Speaking of Liberal democracy the editor writes: “ It is, 
I believe, among the new doctrines the one from which we 
have most to learn, but it is the doctrine which stands most 
in need of radical statement”; an illustration of the com- 
placent approach to political problems so typical of modern 
Anglo-Saxon mentality. No one questions the need for re- 
statement, but it is difficult to regard the doctrine as new. 
Classic Liberalism has so persistently attempted to make 
itself into a rival ideology to each manifestation of the new 
age that it has withheld all liberal influences from modern 
thought. ‘‘ Democracy ” has become the political deception 
whereby our platonists and sophists have so stifled the 
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natural genius and initiative of their peoples as to make them 
heedless of the challenge of a changing world. 


TWO GOOD NOVELS 

Tue Srrancer. By Anne Meredith. (Faber. 7s. 64) 
MERLIN Bay. By Richmal Crompton. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d) 
Miss Anne Meredith is a talented writer whose latest novel, 
The Stranger, will add to her growing reputation. This story 
of a Jewish exile from Vienna is too harrowing to be read 
with pleasure ; even its hopeful ending does little to raise the 
mood of depression into which the book casts one, but this is 
not her conscious aim, and there is much that is sane and 
beautiful in this story of the struggles of two lovers driven 
to remake their lives in most pitiful circumstances in a strange 
country. She writes with truth, clarity and understanding, 
and her story is unforgettable. 

Miss Crompton is at her best in Merlin Bay, but it is a 
great pity that she introduces a somewhat melodramatic 
thread into a book that is mainly concerned with what one 
may perhaps call, for want of a better term, “ ordinary” 
happenings. A summer holiday at the seaside, a typical 
English family and all the things that they feel and do ina 
few short weeks, gives her quite sufficient scope, without the 
somewhat unnecessary complication of Michael and Michael’s 
illegitimate son, thrown in as a kind of fantastic addition, 
for this part of the story is far less convincing than the rest. 
Miss Crompton, like Miss E. M. Delafield, has an extraordinary 
understanding of children, and for its child studies alone 
this book would be worth reading. Violet Coniston, the 
middle-aged schoolmistress whose thwarted passion has its 
own cold and efficient revenge on another middle-aged woman 
who sacrifices love to duty and is then deprived of her liveli- 
hood, is difficult to believe in, but Miss Crompton’s artistry 
is such that one accepts the whole wretched story. At the end 
they are all pretty much where they started, but each has 
learnt something from the chapter of life that has been lived 
by them all at Merlin Bay. 


A GOLDEN DREAM 


THE GoLtpEN Mippie AcE: A Study of Social Life in 12th 
Century Europe. By Roger Lloyd. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 
Canon Lloyd has written this book in the spirit of a “‘ holiday 
task ”’ self-imposed as a labour of love. It is an extension 
of an earlier study called “ The Stricken Lute,” which tells 
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how Abelard was the real founder of this “Golden Middle 

” which saw the forming of the Universities and which 
insisted that the pagan and classical authors had a place 
beside the patristic and medieval Christian authorities. The 
author shows that the cathedral cities, notably Paris and 
Chartres, were the womb of this intellectual rebirth which 
was strenuously opposed by the monasteries, championed by 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux. The latter won an apparently final 
victory at the Council of Sens which condemned the teachings 
of Abelard who, however, escaped the personal charge of 
heresy. Yet by the next generation these teachings, once 
condemned by the faithful, were becoming the tenets of the 
orthodox. Abelard restored the “Fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge ’’ to all who cared to pluck, whether for good or 
evil. He led to the classic synthesis of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. 


Canon Lloyd gives a lively picture of the university in its 
salad days, rampageous, disorganised, though burning with a 
world-wide thirst for all knowledge. Order was eventually 
restored ; rules drawn up and enforced ; a regimented scholastic 
hierarchy, rigid with degrees and diplomas, gained complete 
control and the “scholar gypsies” became the derided 
Schoolmen. Sentimentally, at any rate, we may regret those 
wild yet enthusiastic days, so perilous both to body and soul. 
We see, too, the increasing effect of the written as well as the 
spoken words. Jaded modern readers may sigh for the day 
when each author had to put in a daily half-hour of solid 
craftsmanship in preparing his writing materials ere he 
indited a word. They would have welcomed more and 
cheaper parchment which allowed the scribe wider space 
and therefore much greater legibility. Further, secular 
copyists became more numerous and efficient, and these 
forerunners of the printer were controlled by the ancestor 
of the publisher, the stationer. Finally, both were under the 
rigorous direction of the local university to ensure “‘ a sufficient 
stock of authorised transcripts and copies of books regularly 
needed in the academic courses.” 


France was the centre of this first intellectual renaissance, 
but Chartres faded out, while Paris degenerated into arid 
formality. These had, however, trained a remarkable band of 
English scholars, and by the end of the century Canterbury 
predominated. This leads the author to close his European 
survey with a sketch of contemporary English life. That he 
is not at home in the village is revealed in his mercifully brief, 
because sadly uncomprehending, account of life on the English 
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Manor, but in the more congenial atmosphere of town and 
University his former skill and judgment return to him, 


We are glad to be reminded that England was then famed for | 


its exuberant gaiety. It was the grave French who considered 
the English a frivolous and lazy nation which found every 
possible Saint’s day an occasion for joyful ease and buffoonery, 
An echo of this sentiment returned in the last war, when the 


English soldier’s passion for kicking a football the moment 


he was in reserve caused his French ally to doubt his military 
value. Canon Lloyd appears to side with Henry II in his 
conflict with Becket, whom he considers was an obscurantist, 
but he lays his finger on the real tragedy of that reign. He 
was as bad a father as he was great a king. Alive, he s0 
mismanaged his sons that after his death they either neglected 
or mismanaged his kingdom ; and so the “ golden dream” 
died in England as well as in France. This book is a healthy 
antidote to these depressing times. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Latin America. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. (Cambridge 
University Press. 18s.) After a description of the rise and 
fall of Spanish and Portuguese domination, the author gives 
the history of each republic of Latin America up to the 
present day. To cover the record of some twenty republics 
during the past 120 years within the compass of less than 
450 pages is no mean feat. After the Wars of Independence 
Latin America stretched from 40° N. to 50° S. Latitude, 
namely, from San Francisco to Cape Horn, yet to many 
Englishmen, Brazilians, Argentinos, Peruvians and Mexicans 
seem much of a muchness. This book clearly shows the 
error of such a simplification. In the Argentine there is a 
conflict between the country landowners on the one hand and 
Buenos Aires magnates on the other. Chile is a country of 
Creole aristocrats. As we near the tropics, the European 
character fades, the pure Indian often outnumbering the 
reputed whites, and here the tyrant holds more effective 
sway. The story of Brazil is perhaps the most interesting 
of all. Its Portuguese, as opposed to Spanish, traditions, 
combined with the fact that it stretches from a tropical 
north to a temperate south, make it unique amongst Latin 
American Republics. During the revolutionary era of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century Spanish America 
became republican as well as independent. Brazil’s inde- 
pendence came almost by royal licence. When Napoleon 
invaded Portugal, the House of Braganza moved its court 
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to Brazil, and in 1815 John VI was crowned King of Portugal 
and Brazil. Returning to Lisbon in 1821, he appointed his 
son Pedro as regent of Brazil. Dictatorial orders from 
Lisbon caused ferment, Pedro led a revolution and became 
King Pedro I of the federated states of Brazil. In 1824 
John died and Pedro became King of Portugal as well, but 
then renounced this latter crown in favour of his infant 
daughter Maria. He eventually became unpopular in 
Brazil, and in 1831 retired in favour of his son Pedro II. 
The latter proved a model constitutional king, yet for reasons 
which seemed obscure he was turned out in 1889 after a 
reign of 58 years. This paradox, typical of Latin American 
history, is enhanced by President Jurto of Venezuela, who 
on hearing of Pedro’s abdication said, ‘‘ The only republic 
of South America is ended, the Empire of Brazil.” Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s work is not only satisfactory in itself, but 
whets the appetite for more knowledge of the fascinating 
part of the world. Incidentally, Britain’s role during the 
Wars of Independence somewhat resembled Italian and 
German recent action in Spain—a sobering thought for 
serious historians. 


AN AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONALIST 


CoNSTITUTIONALISM AND THE CHANGING WoRLD. By C. H. 
MclIlwain. (Cambridge University Press, 15s.) The veteran 
Professor C. H. McIlwain, of Harvard University, has long 
been known to historians as one of the greatest living 
authorities on the English Constitution and on the develop- 
ment of English political ideas. His High Court of Parliament, 
published in 1910, was a work which demonstrated the fact 
that in its medizval origins the English Parliament was a 
judicial rather than a legislative body. Eight years later his 
masterly edition of the Political Works of James I elucidated 
as never before the nature of that theory of the divine right 
of kings which reached its fullest exposition in the utterances 
of that monarch who in his day was rightly described as 
“the most learned fool in Europe.” More recently still 
(1923) Professor McIlwain’s study of The American Revolution 
examined the conflicting theories as to the constitution of 
the British Empire which prevailed in the eighteenth 
century—and which still prevail. 

Which still prevail: that isthe point. Professor McIlwain 
is a historian whose eye is always on the present. He studies 
the institutions and ideas of the past with a constant view 
as to the guidance they can provide for the future. The 
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volume before us, consisting of fifteen collected essays, beging 
with an illuminating discussion of “the historian’s part jp 
the changing world,” and most of the succeeding dissertations 
deal with problems of pressing present-day import. The 
problem that recurs most frequently is that of sovereignty: 
it is, indeed, in various aspects the avowed subject of no 
fewer than four essays. Now British and American jurists 
(with certain notable exceptions on each side) tend to take 
opposite views on this fundamental question. The 
Americans, from the standpoint of their composite federal 
constitution, maintain that sovereignty is divisible; the 
British, on the other hand, from the eminent position of 
Parliament, contend that it is essentially unique and 


indivisible. Both are right : the conflict is a mere logomachy, | 


or battle of undefined words. With definition, the battle 
dies down. The British jurists, following the redoubtable 
John Austin, are contending for the first principles of legal 
sovereignty, that is, for the final authority, beyond appeal, 
which the law courts must acknowledge and obey. That, 
unquestionably in Great Britain, is the King in Parliament; 
and in America, equally unquestionably, it is the composite 
body which can change the Constitution. On the other 
hand, the American jurists (and critics of John Austin 
generally) are arguing concerning the political sovereign, that 
is, the actual seat of governing power in the State. That isa 
wholly different thing, and the seat of that sovereignty is, asa 
rule, very difficult to locate, especially in a _ so-called 
democracy. Concerning the legal sovereign it may be 
predicated that (1) it is necessarily determinate ; (2) it is 
capable of precise location; (3) it is incapable of legal 
limitation; and (4) it is unaffected by any question of 
obedience or disobedience on the part of its subjects. 
Concerning the political sovereign, however, on the contrary, 
it may be admitted that (1) it is generally indeterminate ; 
(2) it is as a rule incapable of precise location; (3) it is 
subject to all kinds of limitations and restraints; and (4) it 
is destroyed by successful disobedience. In Britain, for 
example, it may be argued that political sovereignty 
resides in the thirty-odd million of electors who decide who 
shall sit as their representatives in the House of Commons. 
But the real problem remains: it is, Who are the people, 
many or few, whose ideas and influence actually determine 
how the massed electors shall vote. It is probably an 
insoluble problem—a problem indeed the solution of which, 
if it could be found, would change from moment to 
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moment, as the tides of passion and propaganda ebb and 


flow. 
Apart from this dominating question of sovereignty, 


Professor MclIlwain discusses other themes of profound 
interest to British readers, such as Magna Carta; the 
House of Commons in 1921 ; the reconstruction of Liberalism ; 
the tenure of English judges. 

We most cordially welcome these scholarly and illuminating 
studies from the pen of a master of English law and 
government. 


OTHER NOTICES 


BARON WARD AND THE DUKES OF PARMA. By Jesse Myers. 
(Longmans. 8s. 6d.) Thomas Ward was born in 1810, the son of “ poor 
but honest”’ Yorkshire parents. His education at the York National 
School ended in his ninth year, and he became first a stable-boy and then 
a jockey. In 1833 he served Charles Louis de Bourbon, first Duke of 
Lucca and then of Parma, as a valet. Fourteen years later the valet had 
become his master’s Finance Minister and a baron. The reader’s antici- 
pation of a pleasant sidelight of history will be heightened by the frontis- 
piece depicting a man of character and humour fully matching his remark- 
able career. Ward seems to be a man worth reading about, but Mr. Myers 
has drowned his hero in a mass of deadening research. He blindly accepts 
all the abracadabra beloved of the historian—idle, weak yet re- 
actionary tyrants, Liberal liberators of the people, topped by the Hapsburg- 
Metternich bugbear. Amidst these well-worn stage props, our Ward flits, 
a dim phantom, as peripatetic as any modern Cabinet Minister yet himself 
almost completely silent, which we are sure he was not. What was worth 
a light essay from the pen of a Charles Whibley or a Lytton Strachey 
has been stretched out into 200 pages of erudite tedium. Mr. Myers 
for all his labour has only succeeded in killing his subject. 


MY YEARS IN GERMANY. By Martha Dodd. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
The author is the daughter of William Dodd, a Professor of the University 
of Chicago, who from the spring of 1933 to the autumn of 1938 was U.S.A. 
Ambassador in Berlin. She writes with the avowed object of arousing her 
fellow countrymen to the dangers of Hitler’s designs on world domination 
and to the need for abandoning the policy of isolation. As such, the book 
demands our respect and sympathy, though its appeal will probably be 
stronger in America than over here. Miss Dodd is an ardent Democrat with 
pronounced leanings to the Left. She nevertheless arrived in Germany 
prepared to enjoy life in a country which her father had known and loved 
in his youth. The atmosphere of fear, cruelty, oppression and espionage 
gradually wore her down, till on the recall of the Ambassador in November, 
1938, she escaped from surroundings she had grown to loathe. She gives 
many striking examples of German methods. Even in the Embassies it 
was impossible to speak freely in any room containing a telephone, inas- 
much as a dictaphone was almost certainly connected with it ; the diplo- 
matic bag was constantly tampered with; servants must always be 
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regarded as potential spies. The picture of Berlin society is interest 
and vivid and would be more so, were it presented more objectively. Mig. 
Dodd has not learned to sink herself in her subject. The impression mad, 
by citizens of the Old World on Young America is also entertaining. Mj 
Dodd has no word of commendation for “ careerist diplomats,” yet the 
polished civility, unmoved calm and self-control of men like Franoois 
Poncet and Sir Eric Phipps arouses in her a somewhat bewildered admiration, 
For Sir Nevile Henderson she has nothing but contempt. She deplores the 
political bias of the American staff, yet her own views are never in doubt, 
Criticism of the Munich Agreement is legitimate and understandable, but 
for a United States citizen to brand Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier as 
“‘ hardened Judases ”’ exceeds the bounds of fair comment. A book which 
should have been better. 


LETTERS OF AN EMPRESS. A Collection of Intimate Letters from 
Maria Theresia to Her Children and Friends. Edited by G. Pusch. Trans. 
lated by R. Taylor. (Massie Publishing Co. 6s. 6d.) The Empress 
Maria Theresia was the embodiment of a maitresse femme. During 
a stormy, chequered and war-ridden existence of sixty-three years, her 
own kingdom of Hungary and the Austro-German Empire ruled by her 
husband lay under the uneasy shadow of Prussia, dominated by Frederick 
the Great. Through all these dangerous days she never neglected the 
smallest detail of the life and conduct of her ten surviving children, whether 
in infancy or after they were married and settled in life. Her corre. 
spondence with the Comte de Mercy Argenteau, her ambassador in Paris, 
testifies to the sleepless watch which she exercised over Marie Antoinette. 
She always talked downright commonsense ; she had a high sense of duty 
and of the obligations which exalted rank entails. This book, therefore, 
presented a great opportunity, but unfortunately the occasion has been 
missed. The volume only contains fifty letters, chosen apparently at 
random. Information as to the names, circumstances and destiny of her 
sons and daughters, of the events of her reign and the life at her court are 
either scanty or non-existent. Had more trouble been taken, a very 
interesting and instructive collection might surely have been compiled. 

DANTON’S DEATH. By Georg Biichner. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) This 
play was written over a hundred years ago, yet its subject is so topical 
and the treatment so modern that it might have been composed to-day. 
The drama centres round the post-revolutionary struggle between Danton 
and Robespierre. Such a conflict is a classic example of how revolutions 
inevitably lead to the devouring of their own children. Biichner has drawn 
his heroes with lively insight and fairness. Danton aroused the passions of 
the mob and used them to destroy the existing civilisation with all its evils. 
Afterwards he hoped to build up a new world. Robespierre realised that 
once mob-rule had become supreme its leaders can only save themselves 
from extinction by being always more ruthless than the crowd. The play 
ends with Danton’s death, the inevitable result of his refusal to countenance 
further useless bloodshed. We know that for all his ruthlessness, Robes- 
pierre soon followed his victims. Mob fury wore itself out, and France 
climbed back to civilisation by imperial conquest and subsequent defeat. 

This was a very different ending to anything which either Danton or 
Robespierre had expected or wished, yet this too is the inevitable result of 
all successful revolutions. 

I HELPED TO BUILD AN ARMY: Civil War Memoirs of a Spanish 
Officer. By José Martin Blasquez. (Secker & Warburg. 15s.) Although 
a Regular Officer of some standing, Major Blasquez is a Liberal of the 
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Azana school, so it is not surprising that, on the outbreak of the Spanish 
war in July, 1936, he enthusiastically sided with the Government. It is 
less satisfactory to learn that he deserted to France in March, 1937, at the 
moment when, after Guadalajara, Governmental prospects seemed brightest. 
In his self-revealing book the author shows himself the professional square 

in the round hole. If things do not go his way, he rebels and quits. 
His view of his pre-war brother officers may well have been due 
to political antipathy, though his hatred of General Franco, whom he does 
not seem to have met, seems mainly pathological. The outbreak of the 
war and the disorganisation of the Government compelled him 
to forget himself and work hard against odds. The whole tone of the 
book changes. Major Blasquez becomes human, and convincing. As some 
of his English readers will be drawn from the left wing we hope they will 
take to heart this story of how not to go to war. Not only did an army 
have to be made whilst the enemy was at the gate but all big decisions 
were dictated by political and ideological considerations. Major Blasquez 
from first-hand evidence confirms that the Prime Minister and War Minister, 
Sefior Caballero, was a far greater danger to his own side than was General 
Franco and the Nationalists. A handful of regular officers at the War 
Ministry, of which the author was one, performed miracles of improvisation. 
The Communists were the only political party with the military sense to 
impose organised discipline. The Anarchists were consistent on one point 
only, Anarchy, and they rightly earn Major Blasquez’s contempt. Yet in 
his insistence on a dream Spain which is nothing less than the proverbial 
“Tberian Castellated Mansion,” he reveals himself the unconscious victim 
of that very anarchism which he hates and which is at the root of the 
Spanish temperament. Herren Morbacher and Borchenau have achieved 
an excellent translation and the latter’s preface is a first-rate analysis of 
the causes of the Republican defeat. 


WHOSE SEA? By George Martelli. (Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d.) 
This valuable and very topical book by the author of Italy Against the World 
is an account of a recent journey of exploration from one end of the Medi- 
terranean to the other. The author, a British journalist of Italian extrac- 
tion, for various reasons took the Italian side during the Abyssinian conflict. 
His new book is a description of the Mediterranean basin as it exists to-day 
in a post-Sanctions and Axis-ridden world. Mr. Martelli was given 
exceptional facilities, with which he was able to reinforce his already 
exceptional knowledge of Mediterranean problems. The result is an 
invaluable text-book for those who want an informed view of these problems. 
It is, however, a text-book written subjectively and with a considerable 
vivacity. 

He shows us the undeclared war, between Britain and France on the 
one hand, and Italy on the other, in continuous progress—with the Moslem 
world hovering on the fringe of the contest waiting to reap advantage 
from the suicidal conflict of the white men. He appraises the respective 
strategic strengths of Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, Malta, Cyprus and Palestine 
from first hand knowledge. His conclusion is that while Italy undoubtedly 
would like to take over the heritage of Britain and France in the Mediter- 
ranean, she would be unwilling to start a war for that purpose—dreading 
(for all the brave words of her publicists) the inevitable disastrous results 
of such a war in a confined space such as the Mediterranean. Mr. Martelli 
thinks that Britain and Italy left to themselves should be able to reach 
an agreement—if only on the basis of recognition of the difference between 
the Mediterranean as England’s via and Italy’s vita. He does not, on the 
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other hand, commit himself on the question of the possibility of such ap 
agreement. 


SCHOOL FOR BARBARIANS. By Erika Mann. (Lindsay Dry. 
mond. 5s.). Most terrible of all the works of National Socialism is the 
education of German youth. “ Whoever has the youth has the future” 
is one of Hitler’s dicta. A second revolution to-day in Germany conl 
destroy nearly all vestiges of the Third Reich, but not quite all, for Hitle 
has not just fascinated the youth, he has deprived it of the critical faculty, 
This is the tragedy of Germany. If “ the real Germany ” were some captire 
imprisoned by the Nazis, then the outlook would be bright. But a race of 
contented obedient slaves is being bred, who know not liberty and do not 
desire it. German youth to-day is being trained to every kind of hardshj 


save that of independent thought. The author of this book is the daughter } 


of the famous Nobel Prize winner. Her essay on the scientific way in which 
the young German mind is being warped to conform to the monstrous 
Nazi pattern is directed to the general reading public. For that reason it 
is perhaps unfair to criticise it from a specialist standpoint. But Miss 
Mann has completely neglected any mention of the German youth move. 
ment up till 1933. Yet this youth movement is an integral part of German 
history in this century. When Hitler was still in his teens the Biinde wer 


educating German youth to ideals of self-sacrifice, hardship, faith in the | 


community, and a belief in the Greater Germany. After the war, in their 
nationalism, their innate socialism and their uncritical idealism, they 
were accomplices, willing or unconscious, of Hitlerism. In outline and 
detail, however, the picture that School for Barbarians gives is true and 
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'an f horrible. The German boy enters the Jungvolk at 10; the Hitler Youth 
at 14; the Labour Camps at 18; the Regular Army at 20. The leaders of 
his movement and the “‘ martyrs ” presented to him for worship are for the 
the | most part sexual neurotics disguised as Wagnerian heroes. Can the German 
family—could any family—withstand for long this fearful influence ? This 
uld is Huxley’s Brave New World with a vengeance ! 


tler ITALY (Modern States Series No. XVII). By R. Sencourt. (Arrow- 
ty. smith, 3s. 6d.) Nobody who reads this book can be in doubt of Mr. 
ive Sencourt’s deep feeling for all that is best in the history of Italy and in 
of her culture. Tracing her history from the fall of the decadent Roman 
not Empire down to the era of unification, and treating in more detail of Cavour 
hip and Garibaldi, Giolitti and Mussolini he shows how Italy’s late crystallization 
ter | into national unity has retarded her progress in world affairs, and how her 
ich development has been hampered by her population problem and her recent 
ous entry into industrial competition. Both Church and State in Italy evoke 
it Mr. Sencourt’s sympathy, though he might have found it less easy to 
Liss explain the devotional attitude of Italy last Good Friday than he does to 
ve- account for her policy in Spain and in Abyssinia. The main flood of 
ian | literature in this country is to the left. The forces of the Catholic Church 
ee | and of that political philosophy, which Italy has evolved for herself out of 
he | =the chaos of her bastard Parliamentarianism, should not be denied their 
eir advocates. In Mr. Sencourt they have found one as kindly as he is sincere. 
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